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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: I am not come to destroy, but 
to fulfil.—Matt. 5: 17. 


I. April 7.—The Appearances of the Risen Lord. (Easter 
BMOGMIN ad sielld DeOl usc Ue GEES t Cor. 15: 1-12 


2. April 14.—The Use of the Sabbath. .... Mark 2 : 23 to 3:6 
3. April 21.—The Appointment of the 

BOG. 6 i PO? Leis Mark 3: 7-19; Matt. 5 : 13-16 
4. April 28.—The Beatitudes... ...%.... . Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. May 5.—Poverty and Riches... . Luke 6 : 20-26; 16: 19-31 


6. May 12.—The Law of Love . Luke 6 : 27-38; Romans 13: 8-10 
z May 19.—The Old Law and the New Life... . Matt. 5 : 17-26 


. May 26.—Truthfulness. . . Matt. 5: 33-37: Jas.3: 1-12; 5: 12 
Or, The Gift of the Holy Spirit (Pentecost Lesson) . Acts 2: 1-11 

9. June 2.—Hypocrisy and Dolan. Fis > Sire be "+ Matt. 6: 1-18 

A June caring and Doing... ..... Luke 6 : 39-49 
11, June 1 .—Christ’ s. Witness to ieha ‘the Baptist. . Matt. 11 : 2-19 
az. June-23.—The Penitent Woman. ......°... Luke.7 : 36-50 
Cr, ReNeNOD UES, Sct cle 3-0 oe Kb Eph. 5: 11-21 


13. June 30.—Review 


He Did It Not 
By Belle Sparr Luckett 


NOTHER sings the song he might have “sung; 
Another wears the crown he might have won ; 

The banquet for his soul the Master spread 
Became the feast at which another fed. 
The lives his purpose might have made most glad 
Were robbed and hurt, left cheerless, naked, sad. 
Thus, day by day, his shriv’ling, stifled heart 
Drew from his needy fellow-men apart, 
Until there came no more the call of love, 
Nor promptings sweet from Him who dwells above. 
So, undesired, he passed, by men forgot, 
He who had purposed good, but did it not. 








Singing Always 

Nothing can quench the song of a heart that 
really believes in the love and power of God, and that 
has accepted this in Christ forever. If the song is 
quenched, it is because we have, for the time, ceased 
to believe in God's love or power: but that we need 
never do. As Victor Hugo wrote: 


** Be like the bird that halting in her flight 
A while on bough too slight, 
Feels it give way beneath her— 
And yet sings— 
Knowing that she hath wings !’”’ 


Our wings are the love and the power of God in 
Christ who is our life. Nothing can overbear these 
wings ; nothing can deprive us of the joy of the con- 
sciousness of their presence except our own refusal to 
let Christ share himself fully with us. And even that 
réfusal Christ can overcome, if we honestly ask him 
todo so. His joy may be our joy, always. Everything 
else may give way beneath us: but Christ, never. 


Therefore ‘‘I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing 
with the understanding also,’’ and all the powers of 
earth and hell shall not quench my song. 


x 
**When I am Weak” 


If we are conscious of any unmet need, Christ is the 
Saviour we are looking for, and he is the Saviour who 
is looking for us. Weakness, not strength, proves our 
eligibility to the blessings of the gospel. A woman 
who was speaking enthusiastically of a certain bath 
establishment which was not open to the public, but 
which received people only when sent there by physi- 
cians, explained, ‘‘ You’ ve got to have something the 
matter with you to get in.’’ That is precisely the 
condition of entrance into the healing and joys of life 
in Christ. ‘I am not come to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.’’- And the same condition de- 
termines our abiding in Christ after we have entered 
into him : we must live in continued conscicusness of 
our own utter helplessness, How wrong to be dis- 
couraged over the weaknesses that admit us into 
Christ's healing and omnipotent life ! 


XK 


Professor Beecher’s Home-Going 

There is no subject of study which rewards the 
closest application of the keenest scholarship that 
God makes possible to men so richly as does the 
Bible. ‘The life-work of Professor Dr. Willis J. Beecher 
is a grateful illustration of this truth. It will be avery 
real personal sorrow and loss to many to know of Dr. 
Beecher’s death, which occurred at his home in 
Auburn, N. Y., on May 10. But what a fitting for 
his entrance into the richer life and service beyond 
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Our Love Our 


HERE are ways of speaking of love which weaken 
our conception of it and prevent us from getting 
before our minds how great and sturdy a rela- 

tionship it is. Many associate it only with what is 
pleasant and sentimental, and when things take a turn 
which is disagreeable and disappointing and unlovely 
they suppose that the chance for love is gone. We 
need to rescue our thoughts of love from these slight 
and pleasing and evanescent accompaniments of it, 
and recover that New Testament idea of it which 
regarded love as requiring the sternest stuff that a 
human soul can have. It was the theme of John’s 
great epistle, and a recent commentator on that epis- 
tle has named his bock, ‘‘ The Tests of Life.’’ It 
was by a fine instinct that he so summed up John’s 
teaching. To John it was the most serious enterprise 
a human soul could embark upon. All of us doubt- 
less feel the rhythm and beauty of Paul's great chap- 
ter on love, but we may not have noticed the exceed- 
ingly disagreeable and unbeautiful situations in which 
it is perfected. 

‘* The time will come when your love will be your 
greatest burden,’’ said a minister to a group of people 
whose love had met with the sharp disappointment of 
death. It was an unusual and unexpected way of 
putting it; but we no sooner hear it put that way than 
we find that some deep instinct in us responds to it 
at once. Many a man and woman would be living 
to-day a very easy and comfortable existence if only 
love had not entered into their lives ; but because it 
has entered. they are now pursuing courses which once 
theycould ‘not Have thought endurable. All is so 
different from the joyous romantic situation with which 
they began ; yet down in their hearts they know that it 
is the same thing, and they never realized love's worth 
so much as since they have found out what it can cost. 


has been his life-long, Spirit-led Bible study here ! 
Dr. Beecher believed in the Bible, and he believed 
in brains, and he believed that there was no antago- 
nism between the two. He was ready to concede much 
to those whose views were not his own ; but he was 
ready also to part company sharply with them when 
they denied the general truthfulness of the Bible as a 
unique body of literature, the special revelation of 
God to men, furnished through whatever superhuman 
means were necessary, and having a God- given 
authority. An appreciation of Professor Beecher's 
remarkable work in Bible scholarship will be pub- 
lished in next week's issue of The Sunday School 


Times, 
ax 
Are We Trustworthy ? 


It is high praise to say of a man that whenever 
he accepts the responsibility for anything, that thing 
always gets done, and gets done right. Every man 
ought to covet that record for himself among his fel- 
lows, as many do. But do we covet the same record 
for ourselves with God? Are we dceply concerned 
that God should be able to say of us that whatever he 
gives us to do gets done? Paul once sent a message 
to a certain individual, ‘‘Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou 
fulfil it." Do we not need to take that same mes- 
sage directly to ourselves, every hour? If we have 
received Jesus Christ as Saviour and Life, we have 
also accepted him as Master. His will is our com- 
mission. It will be made known to us—if we listen 
in sensitive and swift obedience—for every detail of 
our life. He has committed a rich: ministry to us. 
God wants to know that he can depend upon us. And 
in Christ, the miracle of sustained trustworthiness can 
be worked even in us. 
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Greatest Burden 


Our homes are founded in affection and gladness, 
but they are finished in death, not in endless earthly 
years. The period when home was onl, a pleasure 
runs into another period when many a painful prob- 
lem develops and when burdens accrue which would 
be impossible if there were no such things as homes. 
This is the time when the light and the frivolous begin 
to think that love is necessarily a matter of short-lived 
satisfactions that are bound to give out and disap- 
point. Itis just here that all the trifling souls begin 
to clamor for relief from bonds which last on after 
they have ceased to give immediate pleasure. They 
do not know that love’s most royal aspects are just 
being revealed, For the greatness of love is not meas- 
ured by the pleasures it brings, but by the amount of 
otherwise impossible and unendurable things it will 
carry you through. 

It is this shallow way of regarding love which is re- 
sponsible for the broken homes, the divorces, and the 
tragedies of friendship and unfaithfulness in our call- 
ings. As soon as their pleasure and happiness cease 
to be served by it, thousands begin to think they have 
loved in a wrong direction. Then another home is 
set up, or other engagements are entered into, and a 
shallow world looks on with its shallow conceptions 
of what love is, and does not see how it can expect or 
demand that people should persist in a situation 
which evidently gives pain and produces friction. It 
must be poor religious teaching that lies at the back 
of our life when we have come to think of love as such 
a soft invertebrate thing that it cannot be expected to 
stand the strains and meet the obstacles which are the 
accompaniment of all true life. Dr. Theodore Munger 
made a remark of great wisdom and insight when he 
said that one of the chief defects of the religious 
thought of our day is, that men and women have been 
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from the Bible. Svonergor later ‘every niood 
or reaction of ours can find its fuethes ificati he ever 
changing views of the literature of the day. But no 
one who has been built up on the great consistent 
truth of the Bible ever allows himself to humor him- 
self into light and fickle views of what Jove is and 
what it demands. The experiences that were meant 
to put iron and fiber and toughness into human affec- 
tions are never taken by such a soul for a sign that 
love's office is ending. The great loves are those 
which enter upon their greatest days ‘ust when troubles 
set in most sternly and when even the very structure 
of life seems to be tottering. 

And so it is that there are many who reproach 
themselves that they do not have more glowing emo- 
tions, yet who are all the time showing the very essence 
of love by their unceasing service to others, while 
there are others who are capable of charming out- 
bursts of affection who do not know what love really 
is, —for these outbursts are gone as soon as things be- 
come unpleasant or distasteful. Of course it is very 
necessary that the one who has really struck the deeps 
of love and is bearing its burdens should not carry too 
stern an air about it all. There was a glow about our 
Master as he hastened toward Jerusalem, and others 
felt it and were amazed, and there ought to be some- 
thing strongly cheerful, even if quiet, about the way 
we bear ourselves when we have been blessed with 
the knowledge that our love is not a summer dream. 

The power of God dealing with us lifts the bar inch 
by inch over which we have to leap, just as the trainer 
of the athletes does. And year by year God strength- 
‘ens men’s power of loving by putting more upon their 
hearts for them to carry, and by leading them into a 
wider circle of needs with which they must sympa- 
thize. Wemay not know that our love is growing 
most when things go not to our liking. « It is a myste- 
rious growth. Bat when God would advance our 
‘love to a higher stage he commonly does it by making 
‘it cost us more. 

















When Ill-Health is Wrong 

We who would serve Christ do not always like to 
admit that our ill-health may be an outspoken record of 
our sin, but there is no question that, in many cases, this 


is the simple fact, 
tion ; 


A Nebraska reader asks the ques- 


Is the direct and wilful breaking of the laws of nature in 
regard to my health a sin against God? 

It is, unless God has directed us thus to incur ill- 
health. He might send a man into a plague camp to 
minister to the bodies and souls of the sufferers, and 
intend that as a result the broken laws of nature 
due to the man’s becoming infected should result 
in that man’s death. Such an act of obedience to 
God's will would not be sin. Or a man might be 
directed of God, in an emergency, to break other laws 
of health by omitting sleep or food as he served some 
one in need ; and if God permitted sickness to result, 
it could not be called the result of sin. In each case 
God might prevent any resulting ill-health, as he has 
sometimes done, 

But such calls of duty are exceptional. Yet the 
sin of breaking the laws of health is not exceptional. 
Many a Christian maa or woman works and lives in 
defiance of the laws of nature and so far serves Satan 
instead of God. The resulting impaired health is a 
hindrance to God's ministry through these lives, which 
God never intended, 

A consecrated missionary worker has said that men 
pass through three stages of personal experience. 

The first is that of the unregenerate man who puts 
the body in first place in his life. He lives for the 
body and the things of the body. He gives no place 
in his life to the things of the spirit. For all practi- 
cal purposes he does not know that he has a spirit. 

Such a man is brought to Christ, and enters into 
the full and wondrous spiritual joys of the life that 
is Christ. He flings himself into the service of 
Christ, and the things of the spirit are the only things 
that he sees ; they fill his horizon. He lives for the 
spirit only, utterly ignoring the budy and its needs. 
After a while his body breaks down under such treat- 
ment, and his work comes to a standstill. 

Then he recognizes that he has a body as well as a 
spirit, and he passes into the third stage of experience, 
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in whiclyGod wéilld h every man live. He sees in 
that this lays upon hi itive duties to the y H 
as well as to the spirit enceforth, if he is to «the answer 


his light, he seeks to let God maintain the big 
efficiency of body and spirit, and he ceases to sin 
against God by breaking the laws of his bodily 
nature, ; 

Christian people sorely need to know and to do 
God's will in this matter. A sensible book that 
many a worker in the Kingdom would do well to read 
and heed is Dr. Luther Gulick’s «‘The Efficient 
Life’’ (Doubleday, Page and Co., $1.20). It was:said of 
a strenuous Connecticut Christian, who worked as a 
Sunday-school missionary seven days in the week 
until he broke down under the strain, that he learned 
that even a Christian must keep the Sabbath. Ifa 
man’s labors do not permit him to have his Sabbath 
rest on Sunday, then he must get it on some other 
day of the week, and get it regularly. Not to get it 
is to. sin. For even a Christian must obey the laws 
of nature. , 
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Mf Christian Parents’ 
Children Go Astray 


How is a parent to be comforted in the burden 
of seeing children openly neglectful of God’s love and 
God's will? A father in Texas, like so many other 
Christian parents, hungers for comfort in this. need. 
He writes : 

Is it wrong to take comfort in the thought that we will not 
be burdened with the souls of the lost after we reach heaven? 
That you may know what I mean I will explain briefly. 

I have a family of five children (four boys, one girl), ranging 
from fourteen to twenty-four years, all of whom professed 
Christ between the ages of eight and twelve years. The three 
oldest (the girl one of these) are self-supporting, and, not con- 
sidered to be under direct parental control, absent themselves 
habitually without excuse from God's house of worship. They 
were dedicated to God in infancy (we being Presbyterians), 
have been prayed for and with, taken to Sunday-school (not 
sent) from early childhood yntil out from under parental au- 
thority. The two younger still go. 

‘These are the conditions that confront a man and devoted 
wife whose aim: and supreme desire in life have been to havea 
family every member of which would give evidence of un- 
doubted Christian integrity. In three cases this evidence is 
lacking, hence the aneraeng anxiety which weighs upon ‘our 
hearts so heavily as we note the continued neglect ofa Saviour's 
love by those who have such great opportunities, and for 
whom we have prayed so long and earnestly. When invita- 
tions, remonstrances, and warnings fail, and the heart crushed 
and bleeding cries out to God, what more can I do? 

Is it wrong to look forward to a time when this burden will 
be rolled away? 


It #s wrong to look forward to a heaven from which 
these children will be shutout. For it is wrong to sup- 
pose that God wants any Christian parents to admit 
finally that their children may be lost. God, indeed, 
will roll the burden away; but it is certainly not his 
will that it should be rolled away through the. loss of 
the children. 

God promises to answer prayer, to grant the _ peti- 
tions that we make, when we ask according to his will 
and meet the other conditions of answered prayer. 
He wants us to count definitely on the answer then, 
—not to believe that it may be answered, but to Anow 
that it gs answered, and to thank him for the answer 
long before we see it, just as joyously and confidently 
as if we already saw it and all its results. For ‘‘this 
is the boldness which we have toward him, that, if we 
ask anything according to his will, he heareth us : and 
if we know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask, we 
know that we have the petitions which we have asked 
of him’’ (1 John 5 : 14, 15). 

Could there come to any one a more definite and 
direct and Spirit-given responsibility in prayer than 
that which is laid upon parents for the eternal life of 
their children? Such responsibilities in prayer God 
promises to assume, and to grant the answer. He 
does not say that he may do it: he pledges his word 
that he will do it, if we will only let him. The con- 
ditions of his answering a Spirit-directed prayer would 
seem to be, from Scripture, three. _We must ask for 
that which is according to God's will; we must pray 
in faith ; and we must pray in Christ's name. 

The first of these conditions is met in a Christian 
father's prayer for the salvation of his children. ... . 

The second condition is that we dedieve that God 
means what he says; believe that his promises..are 
always kept ; believe that God is truth, and cannot 
lie. Such faith accepts the answer to prayer as.a.set- 
tled, completed fact, even in the utter.absence of.any 
evidence that it has been answered, or of any- human 
probability that it ever will be answered. '.That was 
the kind of faith that Abraham had in the keeping 
of God's promise, both before Isaac.was. born, iand 
afterward when he lifted the knife to slay the.son of 
promise through whom the promise must be. fulfilled. 
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Such faith 


prayer ast itself is conclud 
pg BETAS a = 
t even in the lifetime’ of one who prays, 


‘* Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe that ye receive them [not, 
shall receive them ; the Greek here is in the past 
tense, " received’"}, and ye shall have them "’ (Mark 
11:24 

The third condition is a searching one. It is not 
enough to ask for what God wants to send, and to 
believe implicitly that he has heard and answered. 
We must pray also in Christ's name, And to pray 
**in Christ's name’’ means not only that we believe 
in Christ and have received him as Saviour and use 
his name in prayer, but that, by our complete surren- 
der of our whole being to his mastery, the death and 
crucifixion of self, we have been actually filled with 
and replaced by Christ (‘it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me’'), and have thus entered 
into his being in literal oneness with him, The 
**name,’’ as* used in the Bible, stands for the 
innermost being of an individual.. Thus to pray in 
Christ's name means that, because Christ and we are 
forever one, through our self-crucified union with and 
abiding in him, our prayer is his prayer, and his 
prayer is our prayer. And God answers the prayers 
of his only begotten Son, iiBio < ; 

In addition to prayer of this prevailing sort, God 
would have the surrendered, Christ-filled life of these 


parents offer to the children an irresistible reason for . 


entering into that same Life themselves. He would 
show to the children in the parents a life so super- 
naturally beautiful, so loving, so winsome, so attractive 
and inviting, that they will want it for themselves, 
even though no word on the subject were ever spoken 
to them. This calls for infinite love ‘and tactfulness 
and sunshine and cheery, undiscouraged hopeful- 
ness on the parents’ part: love that is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil, bearéth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things, and 
that never faileth, Sometimes we hinder our prayers 
for others by failing to let God’s love for them pour 
out through us toward them all the time. Children 
may rebel at their parents’ doctrinal views, or at 
church-going, or at dut ‘-doing in many forms, when 
all the time they néed only to’ be Joved by. those 
parents into full allegiance to Christ. Christ longs to 
show himself irresistibly to children in the loving, 
warm, companionable life of their parents. -He may 
not be able to reveal himself through remonstrances 
and warnings. He can do it best. through the love 
that invites and wins. 

Are the Texas father and mother praying and living 
in this way for their five children? If they are, 
nothing shall separate those children from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


a“ 
Shall Girls Dance with Girls? 


There are some harmless things that disciples of 
the Lord Jesus Christ refrain from for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake. And the beautiful fact of life in 
Christ is that there is no hardship, but only privilege, 
in such renunciation, when it is plainly the will of 
the Master. A minister's wife in Ohio asks about a 
question that confronts many girls : 

We do not allow our sixteen-year-old daughter to dance or 
attend the theatre or play cards. She wishes to dance with 
the girls. Shall we allow it? We can trust her not to dance 
when boys are even in the room. 

Does dancing with girls make it easier not to dance 
with boys? If a girl becomes proficient in the various 
graceful dance steps, and finds great enjoyment in 
dancing with other girls, are these facts going to 
prove an additional safeguard to her as she grows up 
into young womanhood, and is urged to dance with 
her boy: and young men friends? Or, when the invi- 
tations ‘crowd in upon her, if she quietly answers that 
she does not know how to dance, has never learned, 
is she at a safer distance from the border-line? There 
would seem to be but one answer to these questions. 


The decision to leave dancing entirely out of life may 


seem very hard to a girl. She will be in a very small 
minority, for the present. And dancing with other 
girls is harmless enough, in itself. But it certainly 
exposes her to a temptation from which she may keep 
well away, if she will, No one’s life is ever the 
poorer for being unable to dance. What is lost in the 
way of certain social opportunities may be a great deal 
more than made up in other ways which are not only 
far more important, but are more enjoyable as well. 
If this view be lovingly suggested as the parents’ 
conviction and desire, not as a command, children may 
be led to see its wisdom and to adopt it as their own. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Luke 6 : 39-49) 
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THE STORY OF A DOG THAT LOVED, 
AND OF A BOY WHO WAS COMFORTED 








BY 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 





os O, MA'AM,"’ said the little chap earnestly, 
looking up into my face with his soft brown 
eyes,»t‘ that’s a mistake, though folks stick 
to it it's'sa.) I don’t hold)that dogs, nor any creaturs 
at all, goes to heaven, dolkses™ heaven I mean’; I 
never said I did, but I s' pose, '’twas took that way. 
Fact is, I don’t think I ever told anybody what I 
really held about them things, one way or ‘nother ; I 
only just told’em what happened to me once, and 
I'll tell you. Mebbe that'll show what I believe, 
can’t help believin’, can’t see how anybody else can 
get out o’ believin’. I don’t think I cared no great 
for creaturs in gen’ral, or ever should 'a’ cared,—so 
dreadful hard anyway—if my dog hadn’t come to me, 
Anybody would ‘a’ cared after a thing like that hap- 
ned to’em. He come in such a queer way, Mebbe 
if I'd bought him or had him for a Christmas present 
or got him for a prize at school or in.a swap, ‘twould 
*a’ been different: But he come hisself right to me, 's 
if he'd picked me out of all the folks in the whole 
world to be his friend and have him for mine. 


‘¢ [’D been fishin’ in Minner Brook ; 'twas Saturday 
and no school,—and I was settin’ on the bank 
eatin’ my lunch I'd fetched along in my pocket. 

*Twas a splendid day, May, I guess, warmish and a mite 

cloudy ; that kind o’ day that ‘ud made a fellow, even 

if he hadn't never heard o' fishin’, feel like goin’ that 
morning. I was just bitin’ into one of mother’s dough- 
nuts and the crumbs had fell down on my jacket and 
trousers. I was goin’ to brush 'em off when some- 
thing kind o' soft and wet and cold touched my hand, 
and I seeadog. 'Twas a big brown, reddish-yeller- 


‘brown dog, with hair a mite curly, and it was a sight, 


I tell you. The hair was all kind o’ tangled up and 
dirty and there was some blood on it, and one leg was 
hurt bad and,—oh, I don’t like to think of that part. 

‘But his eyes! 1 never, afore or sence, see any- 
thing like his eyes, such talkin’ eyes, and they was 
lookin’ right up~in my. face and speakin’, and they 
was beggin’ me for something. Fust-off, I thought 
he wanted the doughnut, smellin’ the crumbs, sort o’ 
greasy and nice, you know, and I held a piece out to 
him. Anybody would ‘a’ tried to give him what he 
was after, seein’ them beggin’ eyes o’ him. But he 
didn’t want the doughnut, wouldn't touch ‘it, only 
kep’ on beggin’ and beggin’ me for something else, 
and tellin’ me to hurry and help him quick. He 
took hold of my sleeve, too, with his teeth and give a 
little pull, not hard to hurt or scare me, you know, 
but just to show what he meant, and it did 
show me. He wanted me to come somewheres with 
him, and quick, too. ’Course I went, followin’ him 
along the road and into the woods, and then into a 
kind of a path. And quite a piece down that path 
he hurried ahead and then I saw him stop by some- 
thing, something like a heap o’ clothes, looked like. 
I run up to it and then I saw ’twas a man, 


‘6 *" WASN'T a nice lookin’ man ‘tall, and I guess 
I'd ’a’ been scared only for the dog. It was 
cryin’ now, but softly and real mournful and 

*twas lookin’ up at me and sayin’, as plain as folks 

could say it that that was what he'd fetched me for, 

and could I help about it. . I never seen a dead per- 

son afore but I knew right off this was one, though I 

don’t scursely know why. His head laid in a way a 

live head never would ’a’ laid, and—oh, I just knew he 

was dead. I guess the dog knew it too, but he wanted 

me just to try, just to give the man a chance like, so I 

put my hand on his face, but I drawed it back quick, 

for ‘twas the coldest thing I'd ever felt in my life and 

I knew right off that no live thing could ever be so 

cold as that. I told the dog so, I don’t remember 

how, and he said that he most knew it afore, and he'd 
give up now I said so. He come up and licked the 
man’s face and his hands. °Twas a dreadful lookin’ 
man, a dirty, ragged man with a scowlin’ face, all 
rough and puffy. There was a smell of some kind of 
drink about him and I see a bottle layin’ by his side. 

‘Jest a drunken old tramp,’ I says to myself, but not 

out loud, for somehow I knowed the dog didn’t want 

me to talk that way. I wasn’t much acquainted with 
the dog then, hadn't met him more'n a little spell 
back, you see. But I knew most as well as I do now 
what he was thinkin’ and sayin’, in his way. 

*« «Yes, he had his faults,’ says: he, ‘I own up to 
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-. dispatch in the Philadelphia North American 


upon the Titanic disaster reported that ‘‘ one 
of the passengers who had a valuable St. Bernard 
saw it running about the deck, and threw it into 
one of the departing lifeboats that was not full. 
He himself. got into another boat, and when they 
drew alongside the Carpathia one of the first things 
he heard was the deep-toned welcome of the dog.” 
That human life is often protected and enriched by 
the companionship of dogs is only a single instance 
of the many lesser ways in which God blesses his 

children. ; 








that ; but he was my master, and I'll never go back 
on him, partic’ler now when he can’t speak up for 
hisself.’ I didn’t understand fust-off why the dog 
when he licked the man’s fingers looked up at me, 
sideways, sort o’ "shamed like. But when I see there 
was a big stick in his hand, and there was some 
yéllerish-brown hair on it and a mite of blood, then I 
ketched on, 

‘Never mind about what the folks done with the 
man and all ; it's only the dog part of the story you 
want to know about. I only told you this part to 
show how I found my dog, or how he found me, more 
like. He took me right off from that very minute for 
his master and his chum and, best of all, his frierid. 
I never liked to be called his master, didn’t sound 
right between him and me. But he says, says he, ‘It’s 
all right, we dogs like that word, for it’s allers been 
used ’mongst us, and the kindest, faithfulest friends 
and chums we've ever had has been. knowed as our 
masters, you know.’ I see he was right, too. 


66 ELL, though the dog could talk so plain, he 
never could tell me what his name was. I tried 
him on Dash and Jack and Nero and Dan, and 

dog names I'd heard, but he said I hadn’t got it right, 

and pretty soon I see I must name him over again myself. 

So I give him the name of adog I'd read’a story about. 

I ttied it on him, and he said he liked it first-rate, so 

he was Kado from’'that'minute. if I: should talk a 

month 4 couldn't give you any idee of what a dog he 

was, and I ain’t goin’ to try. You only asked me 
about one thing, my holdin’ dogs didn’t die for good 
no more’ n folks doand what fetched me to hold that, and 

I'll try to stick to it. But I jest must say, can’t help 

it, that I'never, never myself see a man’s good as 

Kado, take it all in all, nor, I might say, so smart as 

him. 

‘*He knew lots o’ things men don't know, nor 
women folks neither, though women have a way 0’ 
jumpin’ at things and finding 'em out, something the 
way dogs do, How ever’d a man ‘know just which 
way you'd gone when he missed you, and follow every 
step o’ the way, straight or crooked, turnin’ back or 
goin’ on? How'd a man find out when you was low 
in your mind and kind o’ wanted to know somebody 
cared for you? How'd he guess right every single 
time when you didn’t want him jest that minute, too 
busy or mebbe cross and preferrin’ to be alone? 
How'd folks, real folks, smell out danger and let you 
know? My! people call dogs and other creaturs 
dumb animals! Why, my Kado could talk so 
many different ways. His bark alone was so many 
kinds, warnin’, scoldin’, bein’ glad, bein’ sorry for 
you, bein’ hungry, feelin’ thirsty, bein’ jealous. Why, 
flags hung out, cannons firin’, or a whole band playin’, 
wouldn’t make you see when you'd been away for a 
spell. and was comin’ up to the gate at home, that 
some one was glad, dreadful glad, and that this was a 
welcome for you, as Kado’s bark could afore you even 
see him. And ‘twasn’t only with his bark and the 
other little noises he made with his mouth, sorry 
noises, glad noises, kind o’ cryin’ or sobbin’ little 
noises, or real excited, breathin’-hard sounds when 
he see a strange man or dog where he hadn't no right 
to be; all them mouth languages he talked wasn’t the 
whole, ° Every wag or wavin’ of his curly tail meant a 
different thing. 

‘"And his eyes, my goodness !—if they wasn't the 
talkin’est' eyes that ever told things, I can shet my 
own eyes and see’em this minute; them soft and 


deep-down, browny eyes, like that piece o’ water there 
*mongst the alders with the shadders showin’ in some 
spots and mites o’ sunshine in t’others, My, the 
things he’s told me with them eyes! And his pink, 
wet tongue, soft and roughish at the same time, talked 
too, and you knew what it was sayin’ When you felt 
it on your face or your hands. No, ma'am, call dogs 
anything else if you want to, but not dumb creaturs, 
not by a jug full! : 


i ELL, bein’ what he was and comin’ as he did, 
with nobody belongin’ to him but me, why, he 
got to be my most intimate friend, the very best 

on the whole airth except mother. She was dreadful 

fond of him, too, and us three folks was just about as 
happy as any in thedistrict. You see! says three folks. 

I thought Kado was folks thattime. Nobody’ d ever told 

me he wasn't, and I never even dreamt that he hadn't 

got—a soul, ‘Twas mother told me that, and I set 
more by mother o’ course than I did by Kado or any- 
body else in the whole world, She didn’t know ' twas 
goin’ to hurt me so bad, for she'd sort o' took for 
granted that I knowed it So she didn't break it to 
me, 's they say, nor let me down easy ; she just said 
it right out ’s if she'd only said he had four legs or 
something like that, that ev’ rybody knowed. You see 
the minister's dog, Sam, had been killed, run over 
by a wagon, and we was talkin’ about it, mother and 
me. Elder Short was a real nice man and set lots by 

Sam, partic’ler because he'd belonged to his little 

boy Archy that was dead. I liked Sam too, and so 

did Kado, and I was ’most cryin’ when I was talkin’ 

about it, and I says, ‘’T any rate, ma, Archy'll be 

glad to see him.’ Ma looked reals’ prised, and she 
says, ‘Archy ! why, he’s dead.’ 

‘* «I know,' I says, ‘that's what I mean, Sam was 
was real good, mother ; he went to meetin’ reg’ lar, 
that’s more’n most dogs does, and I bet he'll find out 
Archy up there, fust thing.’ Mother was busy, shellin’ 
some beans for dinner, and just that minute she'd 
found a wormy one and was lookin’ at it careful, so 
she says real quiet like, ‘Why, Benny, don’t talk that 
way, dogs don’t go to heaven; ‘they ain't got ‘any 
souls, you know.’ : 

‘*I didn’t say a word for a spell; I couldn't. 
Mother'd never in all my born days told me a fib, 
but someways— no, I ain’t crying, it’s.the. dust, I 
guess. I waited, and then I jest says, ‘Ain't they, 
mother?’ I didn’t want her to think I wasn't be- 
lievin’ what she says, so I only says, quiet like, « Ain't 
they, mother?’ And she says o’ course they hadn't ; 
that made the difference ' twixt folks and creaturs, that 
creaturs hadn’t any souls like folks had. I waited 
another little spell, and then I says sort o’ low, "most 
in a whisper, ‘’Cept Kado, you mean o’ course, 
mother,’ I says, ‘I be sorry for the other dogs, 
mother, and so’ll Kado be when I tell him, but I’m 
dreadful, dreadful glad the one with a soul fell to me."’ 


* ELL, you see what had to follow; mother 
was s' prised and’ most mad at my ig’ rance, 
but she made ’lowances—she was a master 

hand at that, most mothers be. And when she see 

how hard I took it, and how awful unhappy I was, she 
was real good tome. She told me how ‘twas all right, 
for God done it that way, and I must be good and take 
it patient, only bein’ kind to all creaturs and never 
hurtin’ "em or bein’ cruel and all. It didn't help 
any, I can’t talk about it much, even these days, but 

I tell ye, ma’am, it ’most killed me. "Twas the fust 

real big trouble I'd ever had, and I didn’t know how 

to stand it. Father’d died when I was ’ most a baby, 
and I wasn't big enough to care very much. But 
this!— Fust time I see Kado after that 'twas awful. 

I loved him so dreadful hard, bushels harder than 

I had afore ; I pitied him so it choked me all up so 

*t I couldn’t scasly swaller, and besides that I felt so 

terr’ ble ashamed. 

** Mebbe you can’t see why I was that way, me not 
havin’ done it to him, left his soul out, I mean, or took 
it away ; but if you can’t, why, ‘tain’t any use tryin’ 
to make it plain ; but I was ashamed, more'n I'd ever 
been in all my born days, and I b’ lieve you'd ‘a’ been 
too. To look into Kado’s soft, lovin’, talkin’ eyes 
and feel you'd got something he hadn't got nor ever 
could have, and him a hunderd times better deservin’ 
of it, would ‘a’ made anybody ashamed. Somehow 
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he acted queer and diff'ent that day and for quite a 
spell. He'dook into my face so long at a time, sort 
o’ sorry like, I couldn't tell whether ‘twas about his- 
self or me ; mebbe'twas a mite o’' both. Then I be- 
gun to see he knowed I knowed! Mebbe he'd heerd 
afore that folks held that b' lief, but somehow hoped 
*twa' n't really so till he see I'd give into it, and wasn't 
goin’ to help him about it but jest let him go, with 
no soul nor any chance o’ gettin’ one, nor ever seein’ 

me ag’in if anything happened to him or me. To 
have him think I'd jest take what was comin’ to me 
if 1 was a good boy and go on enjoyin’ it all to myself 
and my folks,—real folks with genuin’ souls,—and 
him left out forever'n ever, why I couldn't, couldn't 
bear it. I'd read and heerd tell o’ broken hearts, 
and I knowed then what they was, I didn't take it 
right fust-off ; ‘stead o’ bein’ resigned and lettin’ this 
’fliction do me good, as ma said I'd oughter, I let it 
make me mad and it driv’ me to wicked feelin’s. I 
put my arms ‘round Kado, settin’ on the floor right 
by him, and I cried and says, ‘Don't, Kado, dear, 
«dear old Kado, don’t look at me that way. If they 
won't take you in I'll jest stay outside myself. I 
couldn't never have a good time there without you, 
dear, dear old Kado.’ Sol went on, but mother 
never heerd me, bein’ in the kitchen. 

‘* Well, I didn’t seem to git over it, though I tried 
hard not to pester mother. I couldn't eat like I used 
to, nor sleep so well, And Kado noticed it. He kep’ 
his eye on me and never went fur away.- He'd lay 
his chin on my knee and look up at me, and he'd 
‘even let me look right into his eyes quite a spell at a 
time without turnin’ 'em away, and dogs don't gen’ - 
rally like to do that, you know. Fust-off I thought 
he was beggin’ me to help'him out o’ this awful 
trouble and get him a soul or something nigh enough 
like one to let him in wherever-1 went. But I see 

‘vafter ‘a spell "twas too quiet and still a way o’ lookin’ 

‘and actin’ to mean that. He'd allers kind ©’ move 

‘all over when he wanted something o’ me, his eyes’d 
¢ort'o’ snap and things jerk: under his skin, and his 

‘tail "d shake and wag like anything. But he was still 

‘Row, eyes and all; jest lookin’ and lookin’ at me, and 
I got'to ‘know he was sayin’, « Never mind, Benny, 
‘don’t take it so hard. I guess it's allers been so and 
‘all the-dogs afore'me had' te go through it, so I s' pose 
Ican; and Tn get used to ‘it someliow.’ 

** But I didn’t get used to it, and couldn't forget it. 
‘ And then, —well, the worst thing that could happen 
‘jn the whole world happened. *' Kado died. 


” E WAS killed right off quick afore my eyes, 
' with no. good-byes nor nothin’; there wasn’t 
; no time. He died in.a good way, you'd 
say, if ‘twas a man you was talkin’ about, 

*¢ There was a dog belongin’ to Jonas Wells up the 
road, a yeller and white dog with a bad natur’. Kado 
never'd liked him or ‘sociated with him, and he'd 
been real hateful to Kado, barkin’ and growlin’ at 
him and diggin’ up the bones he'd buried, ‘Course 
Kado'd never done anything to him but bark him 
away and scare him, for he wasn’t nigh so big as 
Kado and wasn’t a mite brave. One day we was 
clown by the mill-pond, Kado and me, and this dog 
come along,—Boots was his name. He acted jest’s 
he allers did, barkin’ at Kado, stealin’ up and snap- 
pin’ at him and then runnin’ away. Bimeby he see 
a bone layin’ on a board that run along the side o’ 
the mill, and I s’ pose he thought Kado'd see it and 
might get it fust; so he run lickety split, and some- 
how he made a mistake and he tumbled overboard. 
I don’t think myself he'd a been drownded anyway, 
but the water was runnin’ pretty fast, and Boots 
couldn't swim, —wasn't a water-dog like Kado. Kado 
knowed that, and o’ course he jumped right in after 
him. 

‘¢T wasn’t scaret a bit, he was such a good swim- 
mer. I see him take Boots by the hair on the back 
of his neck, come up to the nighest shore and drop 
him, and then turn to come in up above where I was 
waitin’, Then something happened ; I never knowed 
what ’twas. Mebbe he-3truck a snag or a stone, 
mebbe his heart give out,—I s’pose you'll allow 
creaturs have hearts, if they ain’t got souls ; mebbe 
cramps took him as they do to real folks sometimes. 
Anyway, all of a sudden I see he wasn’t swimmin’, 
but jest tumblin’ about like a piece o’ wood. I hol- 
lered out as loud’s I could for help, and I run right 
down to the edge o’ land, and then I see him turnin’ 
round and round in the water close to the mill-wheel, 
and, —he was gone, clean out of sight. 

‘« They found it next day and I see it. ‘Twasn't 
Kado. There wasn't no question about whether that 


stiff, cold, wet thing had a soul in it nor even a in- 
If it had ever had one, 'twas gone ; but 
where was it? 


stinct now. 
oh! 
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‘*I don’t scasly rec’lect what happened then. I 
was most crazy, I s’pose. But I remémber gettin’ 
home and then bein’ in mother's lap, and her holdin’ 
me tight and tryin’ to comfort me. Jest at first it 
was only the missin’ I felt. I wanted him every 
single minute; it was so dreadful still and kind 0’ 
empty everywhere without Kado. And I ached so. 
I didn’t know afore that sorrers and troubles made 
your body ache jest like your feelin’s inside, but there 
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was a pain, right in my chest like, all day long, and 
I was awful tired every minute. But after a spell 
comé sudden the rememberin’ that it was for allers, 
allers. I'd knowed two boys thatdied, real good chums 
o’ mine, and I'd missed ’em. But mother'd told me 


they was good boys, and if I was good, too, I'd see 


*em again in heaven, and that was somethin’ to look 
for’ ard to and it chirked me up wonderful. 
(70 be concluded in next week's issue) 





The Son of Man Among Men 


The third of a series of studies of Jesus 


as his own generation knew him 2 ™ 


“By. Richard Roberts 





Ill. JESUS THE FRIEND. 


F FRIENDSHIP is a natural tendency of our man- 
hood, if it is the expression and satisfaction of a 
pure human instinct, it is inevitable that we 

should seek and find it at its best in the life of Jesus. 
It comes to us with a sharp sense of paradox that 
Jesus should sometimes seem to belittle human rela- 
tionships. To do the will of God brought one closer 
to him than his own mother. That, however, only 
means that spiritual relationships are far deeper and 
more intimate than those which depend on physical 
or accidental connections. It is on this high plane 
that the friendships of Jesus moved; and’ all the 
greatest friendships have ever moved on this plane. 
The highest expressions of human life have invariably 
a spiritual dynamic ; just as the greatest art is re- 
ligious art, and as the greatest herdisms have a re- 
ligious impulse, so great friendships rest upon a spir- 
itual affinity. There are no friends like, those who 
are first ofall friends of God. Man is always at his 
highest, in art, in literature, in friendship, just at the 
point where his nature touches God. 

The history of Jesus reveals the fact that even within 
his spiritual circle there are grades and degrees of 
intimacy. The whole story of the friendships of Jesus 
will never be told. Of the four hundred days which 
on the lowest computation ‘his ministry must have 
lasted, the Gospels tell us the story of only forty. 
Nine-tenths of our Lord’s public life is hidden from 
us ; and it is probable that an equal proportion of his 
personal relationships is unknown to us. We have 
an occasional glimpse of his unrecorded friend- 
ships; and we would give much to know more 
about his friendship with the man who lent him the 
upper room, and that other unknown friend from 
whom he borrowed the ass’ colt. Up and down the 
country, he must have had a considerable circle of 
friends such as these. But of these Jesus had selected 
twelve to be with him always. Within this small 
group it is quite easy to detect a smaller company of 
three, —Peter, James, and John,—whom he took with 
him to the Mount, and into the Garden of the Agony. 
And even within this inner ring there was one of 
whom it is particularly said that he was the disciple 
whom Jesus loved. Side by side with this circle we 
recall another very intimate group, which contained 
Lazarus, Mary, Martha, and Mary Magdalene ; and 
it is in his intercourse with these his friends that we 
find him fairest and loveliest. There is no more per- 
fect idyll in literature than the story of his intimacy 
with the family of Bethany. 


N THE very threshold of the Gospel story we en- 
counter Jesus’ genius for friendship. The 
warm, kindly, genial air which his personality 

exhaled and which won for him his first disciples pre- 
pares us for the splendid manifestation of his essential 
friendship which we have in the story of the Cana 
marriage. Here were a company of his friends,— 
lowly, obscure peasants, —involved in a very awkward 
predicament; and he did not hesitate to use his unique 
powers to deliver them from their embarrassment. 

It is a great commentary upon him that his first 
miracle was an act of friendship. The true test of 
the quality of our friendship is the price we are pre- 
pared to pay for it. There are some people who 
keep their friends because they find them useful. 
They practise friendship because it pays. But this 
is not friendship. It is the exploitation of love in the 
interest of selfishness. The essence of friendship 
lies in sacrifice, in what it takes from us, rather than 
in what it brings us. 

The Cana incident is typical of the whole record of 
Jesus’ friendships. His love for the Bethany people 
drew him into the danger-zone after he. had deliber- 
ately retired from it awhile. Their extremity had 
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become the opportunity of his friendship. It is at 
such times that friendship is put to the proof. Even 
its own sorrows and cares do not make it unmindful 
of those of its beloved. ‘Jesus, knowing that his 
hour was come, having loved his own which were in 
the world, loved them fo the end.'' That is true 
friendship. It is known by its steadiness and its 
sacrifice. . 

** Henceforth,’’ said Jesus to his disciples once, 
*‘T call you not servants, but I have called you 
friends ; for all things which I have heard of my 
Father, I have made known to you."" Between mas- 
ter and servant there is always a certain reserve ; 
there must be some ‘measure of reserve if the réla- 
tionship is to be maintained on proper terms, But 
between friend and friend there is no reserve. Friend- 
ship is a kind of spititual communism in which 
knowledge and aspiration, joy and sorrow, are held in 
common ; and.it only lives and thrives on this under- 
standing. It receives no more damaging’ ‘hurt than 
when one friend withholds some knowledge or some 
sorrow from the other. The cry ‘of injured friendship 
is, ‘* You might have told me." 

Of course, there is a certain region in our lives‘into 
which our nearest and dearest cannot enter ; indéed, 
in all the very deepest passages of life we must 
generally’ be aloné;—with God.” “Jesus went Into” the 
Wilderness of Teniptation alone ; and though hé took 
three with him into Gethsemane, yet he himself wént 
a stone’s throw apart. There is’ an innermost,’ a 
holiest of the soul, which is forbidden to friendship ; 
but outside this, friendship does demand the freedom 
and the franchise of the whole life. By his own wit- 
ness, Jesus withheld nothing from his friends. 


HOUGH friendship, as we have seen, is bést known 
by its gifts, it should not be forgotten that it has 
also some demands to make, If we are going to 

accept friendship, we must accept it in all its conse- 
quences, in its exactions as well as its benefits. ‘‘ Ye 
are my friends,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘if ye do whatsoever I 
command you.’’ Friendship exercises a certain moral 
discipline on us. Our best friends are those who 
compel us to be and to do our best, by consistently 
expecting it of us and helping us to do it. 

Jesus required, and made his friends feel that he 
required, the very best they had it in them te give. 
When they fell below the standard, he did not spare 
them. It is true that a real friend will make allow- 
ances for our failures and our faults ; but it is not true 
to say that he will shut his eyes to them. To say 
that love is blind is a falsehood ; love sees more 
clearly than any eye ; and while it pities, it does not 
spare. 

Peter was frequently falling below the standard ; 
and while Jesus’ heart bled for him, he did not shrink 
from telling him the truth. ‘‘Get thee behind ime, 
Satan,’’ was the wound of a friend. He is no “true 
friend who condones our sins or justifies our failures. 
At the same time, when praise could help and inspire 
Jesus never withheld it. ‘* Blessed art thou, Simon, 
son of Jona,’ said he one day when Peter began to 
scale unexpected heights. ‘‘ Mary hath chosen the 
good part which shall not be taken away,’’ he said of 
the trustful, docile sister of the troubled Martha. 

The true friend possesses the genius of helping us 
on to the*high places. Praise and blame, commenda- 
tion and rebuke, —he sees where each is needed. His 
business is to stimulate us to the highest spiritual dis- 
tinction and the noblest moral endeavor ; and no 
man ever did this as Jesus did. 

It has been said that ‘‘ religion is simply the friend- 
ship of the believer with Christ’’’; and Jesus brings 


still to the business of friendship the qualities which 
adorned his friendships in the days of his flesh. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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EGYPT’S OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Ser rrpieons Genre oon Oo ote eh gt oan md: 





GYPT in general, and the Cairo Museum in par- 
ticular, is the greatest ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop’”’ in 
the world. Who has not reveled in the de- 

lights of ransacking an old attic and rescuing from 
oblivion its broken toy dogs and cats of grandfather's 
time, its fragments of tapestry and quaint chests and 
boxes, its mementoes of bygone customs and fashions 
which now seem almost freakish ; but, best of all, its 
old letters, which revive hallowed memories. If the 
attic of an old farm-house thus supply us with hours 
of entertainment by its cast-off garments and for- 
gotten treasures, what may we not expect from the 
attic ,of a great civilization and a bygone religion ! 
Let me lead you for an hour among Egypt's attic 
treasures. 


()*"* of the most astonishing exhibitions of idola- 
trous worship in all the remains of Egyptian 

heathenism is this funeral chest of a man who 

seems to have given the first place of reverence and wor- 
ship to Mistress Pussy! On each side of the beautiful 
limestone box is seen sculptured Puss with a lavish table 
of offerings before her. There she sits alert in antici- 
pation of her great feast upon the offerings, her head 
erect; her ears pricked up sharply, and her tail tucked 
saucily over her hindquarters. When one reads 
Paul's startling arraignment of the heathen world, 
which ‘‘ changed the glory of the incorruptible God for 
the likeness of an image of corruptible man, and of 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things,'’ the 
soul is appalled at the impiety of idolatrous practises ; 
but when one comes face to face with a table of offerings 
spread out in rich profusion before a.,common_house- 
cat, the disgusting depths to which idolatry debases 
a people sickens the soul. When naked savages in 
‘the heart. of Africa are found indulging in such de- 
gtading worship, our pity is excited, but when one of 
the most enlightened and cultured nations of anti- 


. quity, whose skill and art and power are still a won- 


der to.the world, is found in such revolting adoration, 
one is stirred to that hatred of sin which one feels when 
educated people of America and England are found 
turning to Hindooism. 


A PORTRAIT album of the ancient world would bea 
curiosity of the very firstrank. Here is a nearer 
approach to such an album than has ever before 

been seen. It is a.collection of modeled heads, perhaps 
artist's models, from Memphis. One of the curiosi- 
ties over which, as children, we all poured was the 
pictures of the races of men which adorned the pages 
of the common-school geography. What a delight it 
would be to all of us in the later school of life, and 
especially in schools of Bible study, if ancient his- 
tory and the very Bible itself had been illuminated 
with such a plate of portraits of the races of men in 
the ancient world. Ethnologists have labored long 
to collect types of men, some from coins, some from 
fragments of ancient busts, some from scraps of por- 
trait-painting here and there among the remains of 
antiquity, together with an occasional portrait of some 
typical old Roman or Greek. But the collection has 
remained very imperfect. Some little progress has 
also been made for Bible times and for the very early 
history of that ancient world which belonged to 
Bible lands. by the recovery of early inscriptions 
in Egypt which recounted some victory over for- 


eigners and which sometimes contained pictures of 


those foreigners, and also, from here and there, a 
portrait sculpture of an Egyptian or Assyrian or even 
Sumerian king. Thus types of Hittites, Amorites, 
Sumerians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Jews and Syr- 
ians, Egyptians and Lybians have become pretty 
well known. 

But here is a collection from Memphis which 
surpasses in interest anything, or, indeed, almost 
all things, of the kind previously found. It is a col- 
lection of modeled heads, now one hundred and 
thirty-two in number, representing the different races 
and tribes of men and women in that ancient world. 
Some of them are rather rough workmanship, but all 
are characterized by that remarkable development of 
so. peculiarly Egyptian, and 
which enabled artists of that land to catch in each 
case that personal peculiarity which distinguished 
one person or people from another. When these 
heads are all ident'©-1 and published by some compe- 


When King Frederick of Prussia asked his court 
minister to give in one word the strongest argument 
for the truth of the Bible, the quick reply came, 
** The Jew, your Majesty.’’ And as supplemental to 
this living witness to God’s word may well be added 
the past witness of ‘‘ Egypt, my people.’” When 
there are discovered in other nations hints of divine 
truth which come close to the Bible records, many 
are startled at the resemblance and are troubled 
by it. Dr. Kyle, in this review of archeological 
treasures in old Egypt, shows, among other things, 
that the divine symbols of the ark—and other sacred 
symbols—may have found root outside of Israel, 
and that the truth is God’s wherever it appears. 








tent artist we may have our Bible and ancient history 
illuminated with ‘‘the races of men,"’ in much the 
same fashion as the school geography. 


NOTHER curious object which has been preserved 
for us by the devotion of the living to the dead and 
their supposed needs is this rug from a tomb of the 

eighteenth dynasty. Those things which above every- 
thing else in this land fill the hearts of tourists with 
covetousness are the Oriental rugs. Nothing but the 
terror of the New York custom-house prevents their 
going home laden with them. But of all the strange 
and beautiful rugs of the Orient, none surpass this 
one in novelty, though many are more beautiful. It 
is of linen, tufted and uncolored and with the con- 
ventional strings at the end for stretching. Rugs and 
carpets do not seem to have been used in the Orient 
in ancient times as in later and modern periods. 
Every mosk in the East is filled with rugs and mats, 
yet neither of these luxuries seems to have been used 
in the tabernacle and the ‘temple. The beautiful 
products of the looms of Persia and Arabia are among 
the treasures most prized by everybody that can afford 
them here to-day; but the Old Testament seems 
scarcely to know of these articles of home comfort 
and luxury, The ancient Egyptians had many reed 
mats, but this is the only kind of ‘‘rug’’ in use 
among them of which we have now any knowledge. 


HE Egyptian ‘‘ark’’ with ‘‘cherubim'’ on top of 
itis a startling object of much more serious import. 
Here is one on which are ‘‘ cherubim’’ with wings 

stretched out over the ‘‘ark,’’ having the emblem of 
maat, truth, on their heads and offering ‘‘life’’ in 
their hands. Such resemblances between the sym- 
bolism of the tabernacle and that of ancient Egypt 
are a little startling at first sight, but Professor Petrie 
well remarks in his recent book, ‘‘ Egypt and Israel,’’ 
that there is nothing objectionable in this use of 
maat, as this was the Egyptian name of abstract truth 


which was never used as a local goddess, That the. 


Egyptians used this symbolism does not debar God 
from using it in his instruction for the tabernacle. 
The truth, as well as its appropriate symbolism, is 
Ged’s everywhere. 

Such recognition of Egyptian influence in the Bible 
does not fall under the condemnation which belongs 
to that strange and startling theory of the complete 
dominance of Babylonian influence in the Bible, par- 
ticularly that theory as advanced by Professor Jere- 
mias, who resolves nearly every Bible narrative, as 
well as every profound teaching of the Old Testament 
and the New, into the astral myths of Babylonia. 
Yet like most extravagances even this has at bottom 
a basis of truth, some real principle which has been 
pushed to an extreme. The basis of truth in this 
case is the very familiar one that the manners, cus- 
toms, beliefs, traditions, and superstitions of people 
become imbedded in the idioms and even the etymol- 
ogy of their language, and come to have no more to 
do with the daily meaning and use of those words 
and idioms than the fossil shells in building stone 
have to do with the buildings erected out of the stone. 

Wednesday and Thursday are, by this theory, 
Woden's day and Thor's day; though, in fact, these 
days have now nothing whatever to do with the wor- 
ship of those Northern gods. So we still speak of 
««Mars** and ‘the dogs of war’’ without countenanc- 
ing in the least the Roman mythology. In like man- 
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‘is not forbidden now. 
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ner, not: only Babylonian but other Eastern myths, 
legends, and beliefs, as well as Egyptian symbolism 
and some of the ‘‘ wisdom of Egypt"’ is found em- 
bedded in the language of the Book, and occasionally 
even adapted and adopted in the symbolism and the 
ceremonial of Israel. Such fossil imagery of Oriental 
thought and ceremonial is taken by this new theory 
and exaggerated into a revolting absurdity which in- 
sists upon a conscious appropriation of mythology by 
the sacred writers, or, worse still, into a kind of astral 
superintending Providence. This is exactly as though 
some one should insist that we sanction the worship 
of Woden and Thor or that the ancient myths of the 
Northland had exerted an efficient influence upon our 
present customs because each of these ancient gods 
has a day in our week named for him. The case of 
these Egyptian cherubim is of very curious interest, 
but there is no intimation that some Egyptian heathen- 
ism was introduced into the tabernacle. 

It may have been forbidden to look into the Egyp- 
tian ark of old, as into the ark of the covenant, but it 
Let us peep into this one. 
Here are weights and measures, the standards for the 
use of all the people in Egypt. ‘‘A just weight and 
balance"’ are at the very heart of things in national 
righteousness and stability. It is one of the most 
significant signs of ancient Egyptian rectitude to find 
just these things in the sacred box in the teniples, 
thus accrediting them as among the most precious of 
religious relics. If it seem a curious thing to find 
these things in the ark in an Egyptian temple, is it 
not also most interesting to note that the ark of the 
covenant came at last, also, to be the receptacle for 
certain very precious objects,—a measure and a rod 
and two stones. The measure had in it a sample of 
the. manna,. but it was a measure, ‘The rod; was 
Aaron’s rodthat budded, but it. was a -rod. : The 
stones were the two tables of the law, but there was 
no need that they be great blocks, as we have seen 
pictured from our childhood. They were probably 
no more than two inches by three, or even smaller. 
This would be amply large to contain the Decalogue. 
Thus these stones might easily” have been taken as 
standards of weight. ‘This is as yet little more than a 
speculation, There is no statement in the Bible that 
these objects were all used as standards, but Prefessor 
Petrie (‘‘ Egypt and Israel’’) quite plausibly suggests 
that as the analogy between the Egyptian ark and its 
contents and the ark of the covenant and its contents 
holds in so many particulars, it may well be that all 
these objects came to be used as the standards of the 
nation, thus guarded from rascally tampering. 


HE last curiosity that we shall see to-day is this 
sculpture at Memphis of a god wounded in the 
heel. Itisin the scene representing the investi- 

ture of the Crown Prince Senwesert I, of the twelfth dy- 
nasty. In the scene is a standard, the jackal standard. 
This was the standard of the god Up-uati of the South, 
«the lord of Siut."" He was the opener of the ways, 
as the jackal finds the best ways across the desert 
ravines, and thus shows men the best path in which 
to go. This jackal in the sculpture is clearly shown 
to be wounded in the heel. An arrow has struck 
him from behind and sticks fast in his heel. We 
must not allow ourselves liberty in speculating upon 
this, but the suggestiveness cf it cannot escape any 
one acquainted with the Scriptures. It is difficult to 
evade the thought that this theological notion of the 
Egyptians is somehow connected with a tradition of 
the early revelation of the Divine One who was to be 
wounded in the heel, who in further revelation be- 
came also the opener of the ‘‘way.’" The strange 
perversion and new association of the primitive ideas 
and traditions need not surprise us. The representa- 
tion of Scripture itself is that this part of the revela- 
tion concerning the redemption of the world was not 
confined to the line of descent of the Chosen People, 
which, indeed, was not particularized until far down 
the course of human history.. The descent of this 
early revelation went along two other lines than that 
even of the children of Shem. That it should appear 
in Egypt in such startling way was not to be expected. 
But here is something very like it’ It is impossible 
to identify it, and equally impossible not to think of it. 
Catro, Ecypr. 
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wi Francois Coillard reached Leribé, Africa, 


in 1859, clean-shaven and unmarried, the Ba- | 


sutos were greatly perplexed. Could this 
beardless, wifeless youth be the missionary they were 
expecting? He was nothing but a boy! 

‘What could Ae teach ?’’ asked the women draw- 
ing water from a little well at the close of his first day 
among them. ‘‘He is a young man; he has neither 
a wife nor a beard.”’ 

But his case was not hopeless. There were remedies 
for defects such as these. Coillard heard what was 
said, and in a very short time had grown a beard 
which raised him immeasurably in the eyes of the 
natives. He had thus quickly and easily acquired 
one of the marks of a man among the Basutos. 
Would he ever acquire the other? This wasa question 
the young Frenchman was ever asking himself. 

‘ Coillard was not without a wife because he did not 
wantone. When the Paris Missionary Society assigned 
him to a lonely pioneer post, he knew he wouid need 
a helpmeet. But his ideas of matrimony were so 


high and exalted that he was unwilling to marry | 


merely for the sake of comfort and companionship. 
He wanted a ‘‘wife from the Lord’’ and Was content 
to wait until the Lord sent her. 

One evening, not long before he sailed in 1857, he 
thought he had found her. He had gone, as he fre- 
quently did, to the home of the rich and pious 
Madame André-Walther, then the rendezvous of all 
Protestants of note in Paris. In her brilliantly lighted 
salon, crowded with students and professors, dea- 
conesses and court ladies, he was presented to a new- 
comer among them, Miss Christina Mackintosh by 
name, who had come over from Scotland to assist her 
sister, Miss Kate, who had been teaching for two 
years in Paris. 

From the moment they met, Coillard knew that 
Christina Mackintosh’ was the wife that he wanted. 
But he said nothing to her. There was: no time for 
their acquaintance to, ripen into.even an ordinary 
friendship, and he feared, to act on such a sudden 
impulse lest it.be a mere human desire, and not ‘of 
the: Lord.’’ So he sailed away without revealing the 
hope in his heart that some day she would come to 
Africa and share his work for the Basutos. 

The foundations of his hope were very slight. 
There was no ground for it save that he knew her 
heart was in the mission field. When little more 
than a child, she had resolved to be a missionary to 
Africa. But this purpose had lain dormant until an 
address of his own, which she heard soon after coming 
to Paris, revived it again. 

Nevertheless, the vision went with him. As he 
journeyed by sea and by land the conviction 
steadily grew that she was ¢he one. At length, 
in obedience to what seemed a divine leading, he 
wrote from Africa, asking her to be his wife. In 
orthodox French fashion, the proposal was made 
through their mutual friend, Madame Walther. 

Six months passed and then came her answer— 
a refusal on the ground that she did not know him 
well enough! This was true. Yet had it not been 
for the storm of opposition it raised, ker answer might 
have been different. She felt that God wanted her in 
Africa, and she had seen enough of Coillard to know 
that he was one of the most noble and lovable of men. 


The Test of Disappointed Hope 

Her sister Kate alone favored her going. She had 
known Coillard in Paris, and felt that it was an honor 
for her sister to be asked to share the life of this heroic 
young missionary. But every one else was opposed 
to it. Her mother refused to entertain the idea, and 
Coillard’s friends, as well as her own, expressed their 
disapproval very frankly. She was implored not to 
bury her talents in Africa, and he was warned that 
a young woman who was more at home in the class- 
room than the kitchen would be a hindrance instead 
of a help. So Christina, strong and self-reliant though 
she was, yielded to the opposition and remained at 
home. But from now on she devoted every spare 
moment to work among the poor—to quiet her con- 
science, perhaps. 

It was a sore disappointment to Coillard, and a 
great test of his faith, He had been so sure she 
would come. But it was part of God's plan. At this 
time Coillard lacked confidence in himself, and 
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craved human sympathy and help. But now, alone 


’ with the heathen, he learned to find God all in all. 


Sore as was the experience, it gave him new strength. 

But it was hard. Entries in his diary and letters to 
his mother show how intensely he suffered from isola- 
tion among a people entirely heathen. The loneli- 
ness was almost unbearable, and added to it were the 
burdens of housekeeping, with no help save from 
careless and incompetent natives, who spoiled his 
food and smashed his dishes. 

For two years Coillard worked on alone, one of the 
world’s real heroes. But ever and anon there came 
to him a face with sparkling eyes,—not beautiful, 
exactly, but calm and restful and full of resolute pur- 
pose. Do what he would, he could not banish it, and 
it filled him with longing. It was the face of Chris- 
tina, the girl who would not come. 

Did she ever think of him, alone in Africa, and 
suffering so? Had she ever regretted the answer she 
gave? Would it be any use to ask her again? He 
needed her so much, and so did the work! What 
could he not do with her to help him! At length, 
after seeking counsel of God, he wrote again, and 
this time the answer was different. 

Christina now perceived that it was God who was 
calling her—that this twice-repeated offer of marriage 
was her opportunity for fulfilling her early vow to be 
a missionary. Viewed in this light, she dared not 
decline it. So she wrote she would come. 

There was opposition still, but not from those 
nearest and dearest. God had been working in her 
mother’s heart, and she was now able to make the 
sacrifice with joy. ‘I would rather see my daughter 
a missionary than a princess,’’ she-wrote to her soon- 
to-be son-in-law. 


Risks that Love May Take 

Coillard’s cup overflowed when he received Chris- 
tina’s acceptance. ‘‘I can scarcely believe in my 
own happiness,'’ he wrote in his diary on July 5, 
1860. It had a good effect, too, on his work. ‘*Mo- 
lapo, now he knows I am going to be married, ac- 
quaints me with all his affairs, and demands my 
advice,’ he wrote of the chief a month later. 

Knowing how much she was needed, Christina re- 
solved to sail for Africa before the end of the year. 
On July 5, the very day her letter reached Leribé, she 
left Paris and started for Scotland to prepare for the 
wedding. ‘‘It was a terrible wrench to leave every- 
thing dear to her,’’ says her niece. ‘‘She had no 
illusions as to what kind of a life awaited her, and it 
was not the kind she liked. She preferred civiliza- 
tion to the wilds.’* Coillard knew something of what 
it was costing, and was full of tenderest sympathy. 
**I do not know that I could do what you are doing,’’ 
he wrote her, ‘‘ giving up all for an unknown country 
and an almost unknown husband."’ 

The knowledge that it was God's will alone sus- 
tained her. This also Coillard knew and appreci- 
ated. ‘*How happy I am,’’ he wrote later, ‘‘ to see 
that you perceive clearly the will of God in our union. 
Later on that will be a source of strength and comfort. 
For in the days of disappointment and trial, when 
Satan will whisper, ‘What are you doing here?" you 
will be able to answer, ‘God, my God, bade me go, 
and I have obeyed." May I, by my constant love, 
fill all the empty places in your heart."’ 

Of her letters to him at this time only one has sur- 
vived. One passage in it shows how eagerly she 
welcomed anything that added to the tie between 
them. ‘* What do you say, dear Frank, to this letter 
all in English?’ she wrote. ‘*It would have been 
sad for me to write you in a foreign language from 
home, for I cling so to your having this at least in 
common to those dear to me, that you understand 
their tongue as well as your own."’ 

In the autumn Christina went to Asniéres in France 
to make the acquaintance of Coillard’s mother, to 
whom he was devotedly attached. During’ this visit, 
which ever remained a precious memory to both, 
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Madame Coillard gave her a packet of Francois’ let- 
ters to read—-letters which revealed the depths of love 
and tenderness in his nature, and showed how much 
he had suffered without her in Africa, These, more 
than anything else, braced her for the coming ordeal 
of breaking home ties. ‘What gave you such a 
happy. thought ?’’ Coillard wrote to his mother. ‘* Not 
that .my letters are worth much, but because they 
could cheer my betrothed amid all the sorrows of 
parting, by assuring her that an affectionate son would 
not be an unloving husband."’ 

On November 23, 1860, Christina sailed for Africa 
on the John Williams. ‘‘Such grief I never saw, 
and can hardly bear to think of now,’’ her sister wrote 
forty-five years after. But the peace of God soon 
filled her heart. 

Meanwhile, in Africa, Coillard’s people were await- 
ing her coming with a joy scarcely less than his own. 
‘¢ To-day you are a man,"’ they said, when he started 
to the Cape to meet her. ‘‘ Return quickly and bring 
us our mother and the mother of our wives !"’ 


The Chivalry of a Son of France 

Through a misunderstanding, due to a mix-up in 
the mails, Coillard went to Port Elizabeth, whereas 
Christina landed at Cape Town. Without waiting for 
a boat to take him around by the sea, he started in 
hot haste across country. There was some little dan- 
ger involved, but he cared nothing for this. It saved 
so much time! But when the news of his break- 
neck journey reached Paris, the Director sent him an 
official rebuke ‘‘ for risking his life tosave a few days’ 
time in what was not strictly the business of his call- 
ing '’—a rebuke tempered, however, by an unofficial 


postscript saying that he was ‘* happy all the same to’ 


have such proof that chivalry was not yet dead among 

the’ sons of sig cred " ies 
_Christina’s first words*to‘her lover were: the etic, 
Ap Site A | 


ones that formed the key-note Of all her after 


have come,”’ she said, ‘‘to do the work of God with’ 


you, whatever it may be ; and remember this : wher- 
ever God may call you, you shall never find me cross- 
ing your path of duty."’ ' 

The wedding took place on February 26, 1861, in 
the Union Church at Cape Town. Immediately after, 
Monsieur and Madame Coillard began their long wed- 
ding journey to their distant field. It was accom- 
plished in the regulation, slow-going, South African 
ox-wagon, but Christina, knowing her husband's in- 
tense love of the beautiful, had bent all her energies 
toward making it pretty and homelike. He was de- 
lighted, and wrote to her sister, ‘‘ Every one is as- 
tounded in admiring the taste that has decorated it. 
People can’t believe it is a traveling wagon, it is so 
fresh and mignon, with its pretty curtains, its elegant 
pockets hung on either side, the leopard skin, the 
plants, etc., the whole forming, one would think, the 
eighth wonder of the world."’ 

Christina was very happy all the way up from the 
Cape. But after a few weeks at Leribé, homesickness 
and the change in climate combined to make her ill, 
and she grew listless and weary. During the day she 
bravely kept at her work, but in the evenings she sat 
pouring over old letters and journals that made the 
tears flow very fast. But one day, when alone in the 
house, she suddenly realized that this was all wrong, 
and, gathering up the precious memorials of the past, 
she threw them into the fire! When her husband 
returned, she met him at the door, saying, ‘‘I have 
burnt them all. You shall never see me fretting again. 
Forget thine own people and thy father s house |" 

‘*Thenceforth their life was an unbroken idyll of 
thirty years,"’ says her niece. ‘Of their mutual 
happiness it seems almost sacrilege to write, yet some- 
thing must be said of a union so perfect begun in 
circumstances so unusual. Knowing that it was not 
self-will, but God’s Providence, that had brought 
them together, each accepted the other as a gift from 
him. The.trials of their career only served to bring 
out fresh perfections in each other's eyes, so that 
their whole married life was one long series of de- 
lightful surprises, a never-ending romance."" 

Hand in hand, the Coillards accomplished a great 
work for Africa, he a hero and she a heroine of no 
common order. Either alone would have been hand- 
icapped without the other. 

ScHengctapy, N. Y. 
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The Key to the Mothers’ Hearts _ 
** Cradle Roll babies, you dear boys and girls, . 


Sweeter than roses, more precious than pearls ; 
Brown-eyed and blue-eyed, blonde and brunette, 
Each one your mother’s own darling pet!"’ 


ND there are many such on our roll. We are in 
love with them, and when we visit the homes 
the mothers tell us all about their babies and 

their dear little ways, causing our hearts to go out to 
them as well as creating a keen interest in the homes. 
When a baby’s name is given us we at once call, 


taking a certificate, seeing the mother, and becom: | 


ing acquainted with the home as far as possible. 
Our aim is to reach all within the home. Some- 
times we find a ‘‘shut-in’’—a dear old grandfather, 
in one case, who looked forward to our calls and 
the papers taken him to read, cheering him up to the 
last moments of his life. Whole families have been 
brought into the church through our attention to the 
baby. It is interesting to hear the mothers tell 
how they have to plan to get to Sunday-school.. One 
told how much the hour spent in Sunday-school meant 
to her, always going home with a brighter outlook. 

1 feel that we cannot be too cordial with some of 
those careworn mothers as we greet them with a 
cheery word, very often getting near to the mother’s 
heart as we inquire for the sick one, and sending a 
flower or a paper. If it is a contagious disease the 
door-bell is rung and some small gift—a picture-card 
or book—hung on the door-knob, with ‘‘ Love from 
the Cradle Roil’’ on it. If a child dies flowers are 
sent, calls made, and a memorial card with a sweet 
little poem on it is sent with a letter of sympathy, 
which helps comfort the mother’s heart. 

How proud we are to welcome those babies when 
mama brings them to Sunday-school to our Cradle 
Roll class, held in one corner of the kindergarten 
room, which is always crowded. The table is sur- 
rounded with babies, only a few over three years old, 
and many mothers with babies in arms, as well as some 
mothers seated behind the little who is too frightened 
to be left alone. We try to shed the atmosphere of 
love around them, to instil right thoughts and rever- 
ence, with quietness, while in God’s house, through 
motions, story, and a tender attitude toward them. 

We are particularly pleased with the interest shown 
by the mothers. First they came for the sake of the 
baby, but now they come for their own sake. I asked 
them if they would like to belong to the Cradle Roll 
Mothers’ class. I was surprised at the result. Fifteen 
gave their names, and they cannot sit close enough to 
us. They have been marked for attendance ever since 
the first of the year. One sent an excuse for non- 
attendance, saying, ‘‘As I belong to the Mothers’ 
class I thought you would want to know.’’ Another 
mother, telling a neighbor of the class, said, ‘‘ Such a 
nice cozy corner we have, and every one so good and 
kind to you and the baby. You ought to come, too.’’ 

At anniversary time our children, in go-carts deco- 
rated by the mothers in green, red, white, and blue, 
and the school colors of gold and white, turned out, 
and they made quite a good showing. Ice cream and 
cake were served on the lawn, and the Cradle Roll class 
was served at small tables with mothers seated near. 

Twenty-six of our children were promoted to the 
kindergarten. Our collection, which the babies take 
delight in putting in a miniature cradle, amounted to 
$42.29 the last year ; $7.50 was raised in Bowen Hall 
house, and now in the same house we have collected 
$10 for the building fund. The class has pledged 
$80.25, some of which has been paid, and also a 
number of boxes have been given out. 

At Christmas time our babies’ entertainment was held 
in the Primary room, and it was indeed a sweet little 
group as they gathered in the circle waiting to see 
what we were going to do. Six of our newest babies 
were introduced by the mothers bringing them to the 
front, and then the Cradle Roll exercises for welcom- 
ing babies were used. A small cradle, decorated 
with pink muslin, was greatly in evidence, for into 
this cradle each name on a slip of paper was dropped 
while repeating : 

** Little Cradle, do you think 
With vour pretty bows of pink 
You can faithful be and true 
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The Cradle Roll is an ** open sesame” to the 
home otherwise often tightly barred to the Chris- 
tian worker. And this door, once opened by the 
pink fingers of the new baby, may remain open 


superintendent is marked by the footprints of the 
pastor, who finds his largest welcome where the 
child has brought with it, as it always does, a shin- 
ing path to the heaven from which it came; for 
** heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

One story on this page shows how three hundred 
parents were brought by the way of the Cradle 
Roll to the altar of one church. The other story 
illustrates the multiplied ministry to the home pos- 
sible in any Cradle Roll where there is sufficient 
expenditure through heart and hands and feet and 


knees. FRANK L. BROWN. 








To the name we trust to you? 

As we gently place it there, 

We will softly breathe this prayer : 
That this little baby: face 

In our class may find its place.’’ 


A lullaby was then sung to them by eight of our 
Junior girls, To complete this little ceremony a pink 
rose-bud was pinned on each. Through it all the 
babies were good, and the mothers were proud of 
them. The Christmas gifts of china mugs and box of 
candy were much appreciated. 

Some of the mothers who heretofore have come to 
Sunday-school for the baby, are eager now to come 
for their own sake.— Mrs. George Hutchinson, Super- 
intendent Cradle Roll Bushwick Avenue Meéthodist 
Episcopal Sunday School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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300 Parents Brought into the Church 


HE Cradle Roll department of the Sunday-school 
in the First Christian Church, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
was organized in 1905—a little more than seven 

years ago. At that time about twenty names were 
enrolled. Had one dared prophesy at that time that 
in seven years more than twenty-seven hundred 
names would be recorded on that Roll, he would have 
been considered visionary and extravagant, but such 
has been the case. At present there are eight 
hundred and sixty-eight names on the roll. 

The interest in this Cradle Roll has been kept up 
by constant, faithful, prayerful planning, and by 
systematic, sympathetic service. Through this ‘‘ work 
of faith and labor of love, and patience of hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’ a monumental work has been 
builded, bringing joy and blessings to hundreds of 
homes and hearts. - 

During a revival meeting held in this church dur- 
ing February and March, 1911, a total of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-one were added to the roll of members 
constituting the congregation. Of these, more than 
three. hundred were parents of these Cradle Roll 
children, The interest of these parents had been first 
awakened through the ministry to childhood. The 
hearts of parents are easily reached through the little 
ones of the home, and ke who fails to do his best 
here surely is not a wise ‘‘ fisher of men.”’ 

The greatness of this ministry cannot be enumerated 
by one, two, three, etc. No man can tabulate the 
blessings wrought out for the uplift of many lives, the 
cheering of hearts and solace of souls. Silent and 





Winning the Home Through the Cradle Roll 
‘The fifth of the series conducted by Mr. Frank L. Brown showing 
how Home and Sunday-school can be brought into close relationship 





unseen forces, which are nevertheless real and abiding, 
have been at work through the years, and only.God 
can aggregate the results of their power. 

There are perhaps to-day more than a thousand 
souls who would gladly testify that their thoughts - 
and affections were first turned to God and Christ 
and the Christian religion through the work and 
prayer and influence of some Cradle Roll worker in 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Believing. that the work in Portsmouth can be dupli- 
cated and surpassed, for encouragement to others a 
few details of the work are recorded : 

Portsmouth, a town on the southern border of Ohio, 
has a population of a little more han 25,000 people. 
For church and Sunday-school purposes, the workers 
in First Christian Church divided the city into ten 
districts. The terminology of our public schools is 
used in the Cradle Roll organization. Mrs, Katherine 


Williams is Cradle Roll Superintendent. Over each 


of the ten districts isa principal. Each principal has 
associated with her four Cradle Roll Instructors. ‘To 
be an Instructor means more than to be a ‘‘ Visitor,’’ 
as the Cradle Roll worker is usually called. 

The instructors go into the homes where the chil- 
dren are, once a month if possible. They carry with 
them a smile, and words of cheer and sympathy. It 
is their business to find out all they can about the 
needs of.each home. To encourage, commend, in- 
struct, suggest with Christian wisdom and earnest- 
ness, ‘lhese instructors take with them all the printed 
matter of the church and Sunday-school, such as 
announcement cards, bulletins, papers, lesson-helps, 
periodicals, loaned books. 

Every family is reminded again and again of all 
regular and special services, and of what the whole 
work stands for—the glory of our God! Every home 
is enteted in the spirit of prayer, and the voice of 
prayer is always the parting benediction. There is 
never any drollery or distress, but always joy, abun- 
dant joy, and sunshine and good cheer. 

These instructors not only make their regular 
monthly visits into these homes, but are often’ there 
for special occasions. They call on the baby’s birth- 
day, the parents’ anniversary, special times around 
Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. And espe- 
cially do they call when the little ones are sick and 
the parents’ hearts are anxious and distressed. On 
such occasions the hearts are tender and impression- 
able, and the opportunity for getting promises and 
resolutions, and centering these resolutions and pur- 
poses in holier things is most valuable. No worker 
should be careless here. , ‘‘ Beckoning hands’ and 
pleading voices and even the look of distress and 
helplessness, coming from the child-life, bring the 
parents to recognize their own helplessness and their 
consequent need of a Saviour. In such times get 
them to decide for Christ. 

At least four times a year special days are set apart 
for the assembling of the mothers of the babies that 
they may enjoy a season of fellowship together and 
listen to an address by some capable person on ‘‘ The 
Unfolding Life,’ ««The Home,’’ «The Heart of a 
Child,’’ ** Proper Food for Children,’’ ‘‘ The Care of 
the Baby,’’ ‘* The Babe of Bethlehem,’’ or some other 
fruitful theme. Similar meetings for fathers are 
arranged, and once each quarter a special social ser- 
vice for parents in general is held. 

Also, two or three or four times a year (not on Sun- 
day), ‘‘ Baby’s Day"’ is a great feature. On- these 
occasions the babies are brought together for an ‘*in- 
door picnic’ or ‘‘ outdoor picnic." These are jolly 
good times, for sure! My! What interesting and 
sometimes exciting occasions! But they are emi- 
nently worth while. 

Promotion Day is made one of the great days in the 
school calendar, and the finest attention is given to 
the children. To hold the hearts of parents, honor 
and love and care for the child. 

After all, much of the fruit of this Cradle Roll work 
is due to Mrs. Williams, the superintendent, the ten 
principals, and to the forty instructors who visit the 
homes, love the children, encourage and comfort the 
parents, pray, read, ‘‘cheer and bless and brighten 
every passing day."" They plant and water, and 
‘«God gives the increase.""—£Z. (, Meacham, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 
OU can never tell just when a terrific crisis is 
coming, and yet it is a certainty that life-and- 
death crises will come to every person and 


over iam Steamers have been crossing the At- 
lantic for decades with an insufficient number of life- 
boats. Nobody cared very much aboutit. But the 


crisis came to the Titanic, and the weakness was 
there, with the result which we shudder to think of. 
Crises like that come to every individual life. There 
are some persons whose religious convictions are so 
weakly founded that if they move from one town to 
the next, the church of Christ sees them no more, 
Others have so little forgiving love that if they are 
exposed to a little irritating opposition or a touch of 
injustice their Christian forbearance and fortitude 
go down amid a shower of complaints and angry 
words. 
life your manhood or womanhood, religion, every- 
thing, will be put to a test that will strain you to 
our absolute limit. The only way to pass success- 
uliy a crisis is to be always ready for it. Teachers 
sometimes ‘‘ spring” examinationson a class. Life's 
fiercest examinations are always ‘‘sprung” on us. 
Jesus in this part of the Sermon on the Mount is 
urging us to be ready. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The reterences throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 

This is the first time we have encountered the word 
‘* parable ” in connection with this course of lessons. 

hat is a parable? (Professor Riddle, v. 39). This 
method of teaching is so important that a good Bible 
dictionary should y all means be consulted, and the 
nature of the parable made plain to the class. Pro- 
fessor Clow (paragraph 2) gives a bird's-eye view of 
the entire lesson passage. Dr. Mackie (paragraph 1) 
shows ‘how familiar a ‘fact Jesus was referring to in 
verse 39). Professor Riddle’s note on Verse 39 should 
be consulted, Professor Clow carries out the moral 
lesson involved (paragraph 3). Professor Riddle 
(v. 40) shows the connection and meaning (consult 
also The Class in Session). Verses 41 and 42, the 
second parable; should be compared with Matthew 
7: 1-5. Professor Clow's fourth paragraph, Profes- 
sor Riddle’s note, and The Class in Session, show 
the meaning of it. 

For the connection between the parable of the mote 
and the parable of the tree consult The Class in Ses- 
sion, Dr. Mackie gives the local touch to it. Pro- 
fessor Riddle's notes and Professor Clow’s fifth para- 
graph show the moral lesson, 

erse 46 is a warning, on which Professor Clow's 
first paragraph is acommentary. It is followed by 
the parable of the builders, on which Dr. Mackie 
speaks in his last paragraph. Professor Riddle’s 
full note on verse 48, Professor Clow’s last para- 
raph, and The Class in Session, make plain our 
ford’s meaning. Probably some difficulty will be 
experienced in making a clear connection between 
the three parables. ‘The Lesson Summary will help 
on this point. 


The Class in Session 


We have come to the endof thatimportant address 
of Jesus—'' The Sermon on the Mount,” and the last 
word is a pointed application and warning to the 
hearers of the discoarse then or now. This is the 
first mention of the ‘ parable,” Jesus’ favorite way 
of teaching. The word ‘' parable” means ‘‘ thrown 
along side of.” A parable is a vivid story which is 
thrown alongside of a moral truth to illustrate it. 
Sometimes it is merely a sentence, and sometimes a 
long story like the tale of the prodigal son. The 
meaning of this first parable about blind guides is, 
be careful whom you follow, In Matthew 23: 16 
Jesus en 7¥4 this to the scribes and Pharisees as 
guides. It is wages Ses aggre to any person whom 
we elect to follow. erse 40 means the same thing. 
You will be just what your guide is. If he falls into 
the pit of error, you will. If he is proud and censor- 
ious, so will you be; if he be humble and true, so 
will you be, when you are perfected. ‘A stream 
never rises higher than its source,” is our modern 
way of expressing practically the same thing. The 
rabbis and other guides were censorious and fault- 
finding; beware how you follow them. The parable 
of the mote and the beam refers to this error of theirs. 
Why are you concerned about your brother’s imper- 
fections and not rather about your own? Let your 
own imperfections worry your conscience till they 
seem like a beam in comparison with your brother’s 
fault. The very fact that a man is much concerned 
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You can count on it that sometime in your. 
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Luke 6 : 39-49. Commit verses 47-49 


Golden Text: Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deluding your own selves.—James I : 22 


Read Matthew 7; James 1 : 22-27 


39 And he spake also a parable unto them, Can the blind 
e the blind ? shall they not both fall into a pit? 40 The 

isciple is not above his teacher: but every one when he is 
perfected shall be as his teacher. 41 And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 42 Or how canst thou say. to 
thy brother, Brother, let me cast out the mote that is in thine 
eye, when thou thyself beholdest not the beam that is in thine 
owneye? ‘Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote that is in | brother's eye. 43 For there is no good tree 
that bringeth forth corrupt fruit ; nor again a corrupt tree that 
bringeth forth good fruit. 44 For each 
own fruit. For of thornsmen do not 
ble bush gather they grapes. 45 ‘he good man out of the 
good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is rat : 
and the evil man out of the evil ¢reasure bringeth forth that 
which is evil : for out of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh. 

46 And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the Ging 
which I say? 47 Every one that cometh unto me, and hearet 
my words, and doeth them, I will show you to whom he is 
like : 48 he is like a man building a house, who d and 
went deep, and laid a foundation upon the rock: and when a 
flood arose, the stream brake against that house, and could 
not shake it : } because it had been well builded. But he 
that * heareth, and * doeth not, is like a man that built a house 
upon the earth without a foundation ; against which the stream 
brake, and straightway it fell in: and the ruin of that house 
was great. 


tree is known by its 
ather figs, nor of a bram- 


1 Many ancient authorities read for it had been founded upon the 
vock; asin Mt. 7. 25. *Gr. heard. * Gr. did not. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are to paragraphs, by number, 
of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 

Verse 39.—What is a parable? What does this parable 
mean? (Riddle; Clow, 2, 3; Mackie, 1; Stifler, 5.) 

Verse 40.—What does the word ‘‘ perfected’’ mean in 
this verse? What connection has this with the preceding 
verse? (Riddle; Mackie, 2; Stifler, 5.) 

Verse 41.—What. is a mote, and a beam? (Riddle; 
Clow, 4; Mackie, 3:) 

Verse 42.—Does this mean that we may judge others 
when we ourselves have been cleansed ? (Riddle. ) 

Verses 43, 44.—What is the application of this parable ? 
(Riddle ; Clow, 5; Mackie, 4; Stifler, 6.) 

Verse 45.—What is the meaning of the expression ‘‘ Out 
of the abundance of the mouth his heart speaketh ’’? (Rid- 
dle; Ridgway, 3; Mackie, 5.) 

Verse 46,— What is the significance of the word ‘* Lord ”’ 
as here used? (Riddle; Ridgway, 4.) 

Verse 47.—What is meant by ‘doing ’’ the words of 
Jesus ? (Riddle; Clow, 6.) 

Verse 49.— Were houses ever built without a foundation 
at that time ? (Mackie, 6.) 








about the weakness of others is in itself evidence 
that he is not honest with himself. The reformer 
who does not begin reforming with himself is a hypo- 
crite, because if he had the real vision he could see 
the imperfections nearest him, which are his own. 
** Cast out the beam out of thine own eye.” Get rid 
of all censoriousness. As a matter of fact, you can- 
net really help another Far ang until you feel actually 
and really kindly toward him, and that you are your- 
self the ‘‘chief of sinners.” ‘To feel that **I am 
holier than thou” is not only offensive; it actually 
prevents any real helpfulness. 

Verse 43 says that we produce just what we are, no 
matter what we attempt. Emerson put it thus; 
**What you are stands over you and thunders so 
that I cannot hear what you say to the contrary.” 
Nature teaches that fruit always corresponds to 
the tree it grows on. Just watch yourself and what 
you Say. a tabon your own acts. That is 
what you are. It is seldom that we are wholly bad 
or wholly good, but there is generally in us a pre- 
ponderance of one or the other. Bad hearts do not 
ones good deeds. Good does not come from evil. 

he last parable is a stern warning to the man that 
hears the truth. Worshipful titles mean nothing. 
Externals mean nothing. Only deeds count. The 
way to understand a parable is to interpret the terms 
of it as Jesus himself taught us (Matt. 13 : 37, 43). 
The house that we are all building is our character, 
our conduct. The foundation of rock is real truth as 
Christ gives it. The sand is the shifting, changing, 
vacillating human thought and opinion of the day. 
The storm is the temptations and crises of life. 
There ro have the whole story. Suppose a man has 
no vital faith in the truth that it is wrong to steal. 
Along comes a storm in the form of a great necessity 
and a chance to ease it by embezzling. With no 
rock-ribbed conviction against theft, it is easy to see 
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what that man will do. The same is true of the law 
against hatred, and the same is true of every bit of 

esus’ declaration, ‘‘I am the way, the truth, and the 

ol Less i but not ~~ me are ase Bese 
where peace, , happiness, have n ruin y 
a temptation that everwhelmed. And oh, how fre- 
quent is the ruin of a fair-seeming religious life that 
was founded on vanity or self-deception, and that 
crumbled before the realities of life’s heavy tempta- 
tions. There is no uncertainty about this close of the 
sermon. It is stern, it is absolute, it is final, Truth 
cannot be trified with, nor is Christlike living a thing 
we can take or leave just as we like. We must live 
right; it is the law of nature. 


A Lesson Summary 


There are three distinct thoughts in this lesson 
that are nevertheless the same thought. First, it is 
vitally important whom you take for a guide, for you 
will be like him, If he is blind, you will fall into the 
ditch. Second, it is vitally important that you be 
right  aryeeingss else your every attempt at correcting 
or helping others will fail. And third, it is abso- 
lutely imperative that you order your conduct on the 
laws of life as given by Christ, and your life-failure 
er success hangs on it. The third thought over- 
shadows the others. The rock-foundation on which 
life can safely stand is profound faith in the truth of 
Jesus’ teaching, and unshakable conviction that it is 
right. The saddest failures in life come to those who 
have no convictions, no principles. The man who 
takes his principles for life’s conduct from any oné 
but Christ, or, knowing the truth of Christ, holds it 
so loosely as not to hold it at all, will go down before 
some life crisis. That crisis may be long delayed, 
but it will come. ‘Too many men fancy that Christ’s 
teachings are optional, that they can be Christian or 
not as they choose. Also, the word of Christ is the 
law of nature, and the departure from it is visited by 
swift disaster, as is all departure from natural law, 
Moral law is just as fixed as physical law and as irre- 
vocable, This is the teaching of the parable. 


Questions for Class Use er . " 
1. What is a blind guide? 
2, What did Jesus mean by falling into the ditch ? e 
3. Why is it wrong to correct others’ faults before at- ~ 
tending to our own ? 
4. What is the treasure of the heart ? 
5. What is the rock foundation ? 
6. Name some of the storms that wreck characters and 
lives. ; 


Other Teaching Points 

A man is responsible for the use of his own brains. If 
we elect to follow a false teacher or teaching, we have no 
excuse, There is a simple test of every teacher, the law 
of love. James 4: 1-3 is another. 

‘*Take heed’? means to be on the lookout. 
the loins of your mind.”’ 
the way for trouble. 

There is a sweet satisfaction in the thought that if we 
take Christ for our teacher we shall become like him when 
we are perfected. 

There is no higher motive for the tireless effort to be good 
than the certainty that only so may we do good. 

If you have reached the day when your delight is good- 
ness, purity, and truth, rejoice because the treasure of your 
heart is growing rich. 

The confusion of politics, clash of parties, failure of laws, 
and wickedness of so large a part of humanity, are evidence 
enough that something is wrong. Some day the human 
race will learn that Jesus told the truth, and that his truth 
will prevail. 


A Glimpse of Next Weck’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 

interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 

tions are for the members’ home aration, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher. . 
It is always hard to see a man in trouble, 
John the Baptist, great heart though he was, could 
not understand why Jesus, whom he believed to be 
the Messiah, did not immediately bring to pass great 
changes. Even the best of men have hours of mis- 
giving. It is encouraging to us who are weaker to 
see how sympathetically Jesus met John’s complaints, 
and how proud he was of him, even in the hour of his 

weakness. 


1. What did John expect Jesus to do? (Matt. 3: 
II, 12.) 

2. Why was John in prison? (Mark 6: 17-20.) 

3. What Messianic promise was fulfilled by Jésus that 
would answer John’s question? (Isa. 35 : 5.) 

4. What was John’s real greatness ? 

5. What was the difference between John’s way of 
preaching and living, and Jesus’ ? 

Evanston, ILL. 


‘*Gird up 
Laziness and indifference pave 


LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Luke 6 : 39-49) 


The Test of the Closing Word 
By the Rev, Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


T WAS a solemnizing experience to listen to Jesus, 
At first the charm of his pleading and persuasive 
voice, the vividness of his im , and the limpid 

clearness of his teaching thrilled and held both mind 
and heart. But as he closed, when he called men to 
make a costly decision, or pressed home the inevitable 
alternative, or declared the awful and eternal issues 
of acceptance or denial, the thrill of — passed 
and awe fell upon their spirits. Here, as this sermon 
closes, Luke bids us behold Jesus, looking out over 
his hearers wistfully, and seeing into their hearts 
with those eyes from which nothing was hidden. As 
he so often said, some have ears and do not hear. 
Some have eyes and do not see. Some seem to hear, 
and even obey, yet the life which should have been 
a fair and noble building comes to mating, The 
sower sees how much will be wasted. hat a 
spiritual tragedy lies between hearing and doing! 
esus enshrines his warnings in three parables. 
T are only parables in germ, not wrought out in 
details, such as he commonly added. ‘The first is the 
parable of the blind, who have never had the vision 
of the kingdom. Yet they attempt to guide others, 
and pose as men of light and leading. The second 
is the farable of the trees which pat on their leafage 
in the spring, but in the autumn bear only mean, can- 
kered, unlovely fruit. The third is the paradle of 
the builders, who paid no heed to their foundations, 
so that in the storms of life the fabric fell, with a 
crash, into ruins. So Jesus singles out three kinds of 
hearers who are not doers. Those who have never 
really heard the Word with understanding ; those 
who have heard it, but not with any desire or purpose 
of obedience because of the corruption of their hearts; 
those who would not be thorough, genuine, sincere, 
in the basis of their faith and life. These all pass 
under condemnation, and all pass on to shame. 

Look at the parable of the blind. There are two 
kinds of blindness.. Some are totally blind. Call up 
that picture Jesus draws of one blind man, striding 
on confidently and boldly holding his blind compan- 
ion by the hand until both fall into the ditch which 
neither has seen. ‘‘The disciple is not above his 
master,” said Jesus. The scholar cannot learn what 
the master does not know. These blind guides Jesus 
boldly named in Matthew 15:14, They were the 
Scribes and Pharisees, who professed to keep the 
keys of knowledge. They led their disciples into 
many a ditch of doubt about God's: waysiand charac- 
ter, many a slough of despond in the bondage of 
their lives, many a pit of bitter intolerance. hese 
blind guides were often among Christ’s hearers, yet 
hearing they heard not, and went out of his presence 
in greater moral darkness than before. To this da 
men listen to preachers and teachers, but some intel- 
lectual or social pride, or some dark antipathy, or 
some fear of place, or some blinding pomp of dignity, 
prevent them seeing the Kingdom atall. They are 
not doers, even though high in the church’s service, 
of the Word. Ad 

But some are not totally blind. They have only a 
moral squint. They have a beam (y. 42) in their eye. 
They have seen, dimly and distortedly, some aspects 
of the truth. But self-conceit, or prejudice, or some 
tradition, or some fancied superiority prevents their 
applying the truth to their own hearts and lives. 
They give the sermon away to their neighbors, and 
are quick to point out its bearing on the mote intheir 
brother’s eye. Who does not know these cross-eyed 
men? The faults of their neighbor and of his home, 
and of his ways of business, the defects of his church 
and religious polity, the greed and aggrandisement 
of other nations, even the folly and stupidity of a 
different class, all stare them in the face, and they 
are quick with their tongues, and quicker with their 
counsel to rebuke and correct these moral obliqui- 
ties. All while their own wrong-doing remains un- 
checked. ‘They are hearers and not doers. 

Leok at the parable of the tree. We need not do 
more than point out that the man who hears, with an 
insincere heart, cherishing some evil purpose, refus- 
ing to repent of some hate, or greed, and permitting 
some habit to continue in his hfe will hear in vain. 
The Sadducees who listened with murder in their 
hearts; Judas Iscariot, who heard the melting appeals 
at the supper table; Pilate, who spoke with Jesus, 
keeping his selfish purpose in view, could bring forth 
only corrupt fruit. The tree must be changed. The 
moral thorn must become the fig-tree, and the wild 
and lawless and unprofitable bramble become the 
grape, before fruit worth gathering can be found. 
But this can be attained, as Jesus says, dropping his 
metaphor, only by a change of heart. Until a man 
listens with a true purpose, and receives the Word 
into ‘tan honest heart,” he will not, he cannot, be 
more than a fruitless hearer. 

Look at the parable of the builders. Here we see 
the hearer who is impressed and resolves to begin 
that life which the preacher has made so alluring. 
But he pays no heed to the foundation. He does not 
take care to ask if his heart is right in the matter. 
He has not made his peace with Ged. He has not 
been thorough and searching with his conscience. 
He has not begun aright, and without right begin- 


' right hast thou.”—Arother.; Peculiar to. Luke. 
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nings there is no Ga. There are many who 
love preaching and listen with delight to a Christian 
teacher, rejoicing in his clearness of thought and 
felicity of phrase, assenting to the solemn truths of 
the love and wrath of God. Yet they leave their re- 
lationship’ to God still undecided, and they are not 
true, or tant, oF pure, or lovely in their lives. The 
day of some. strange trial, or dark sorrow, or over- 
whelming temptation comes, and all men stand 
amazed at the moral wreckage they behold. Between 
hearing and doing there always lies that spiritual 
experience which Jesus calls founding on a rock. 


GLasGcow, SCOTLAND, 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE lesson forms the conclusion of Luke’s report 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and closely resem- 
bles that of Matthew’s report (Matt. 7), though 

the arrangement is somewhat different. As in the 
panos lessons the #/ace was on the side of the 
orns of Hattin, and the time in May, A.D. 28. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 39.—A parabie: The term is here used in 
the wider sense of a pate ps saying, as in chapters 
4:23; 5:36.—Canthe blind guide the blind? Proba- 
bly a familiar saying of our Lord; compare Matthew 
15 : 14, where it is applied to the Pharisees, and the 
conversation in John 9 : 39-41. 

Verse 40.—Above his teacher: ** Master” may 
mislead. The saying occurs in Matthew ro: 24, but 
in a different connection. There it gives a reason 
why the disciples should expect persecution; here it 
admonishes to be like the teacher in humility and 
charitableness.— When he is perfected: This points 
to full instruction, though it implies moral excellence 
as the result of fuller knowledge. In Matthew’s 
report there is no passage parallel to verses 39, 40. 

erse 41.—TZhe mote that isin thy brother's eye: 
** Mote,” a dry twig or stalk, then a’straw or a bit of 
chaff. As contrasted with ‘‘ beam,” it might be ren- 
dered ‘‘splinter.”—Considerest not: Stronger than 
**perceivest.”—7he beam: An Oriental hyperbole, 
since a ‘‘ beam” is too large to enter an eye. This 
is a caution against too literal interpretation. 

Verse 42.—How canst thou say: The figure of 
verse 41 is carried further. ‘*Canst” implies ‘ ae 


common address among the Jews. Here it veils in- 


sincerity and uncharitableness. — Sha/t thou ' see 


clearly: True in the application of the figure. Im- 

proving one’s self gives a moral right to aid in im- 

aon | others. Until a man is candid with himself, 
e cannot properly be candid with others. 

Verse 43.— for there is no good tree: To act in 
the way deprecated in verses 41, 42 would show cor- 
rupt character. The general thought of verses 43-45 
is that the moral results of teaching depend on the 
character of the teacher, © ‘* Fruit” throughout refers 
to these moral results, rather than to the doctrine or 
conduct of the teacher, though these results depend 
on his character. ‘‘Good” and ‘‘corrupt” refer to 
healthy and cankered trees of the same variety. 

Verse 44.—for each tree ts known by its own 


/ruit : Here the figure passes to plants of different 


varieties.—For of thorns men do not gather figs: 
The most worthless plant is here contrasted with the 
most valued fruits. 

Verse 45.—The good man: The article is used to 
represent aclass. ‘‘Good” is to be taken not abso- 
lutely, but relatively.—Aearz; Not in the sense of 
** feelings,” but the whole inner man.—For out of the 
abundance of the heart his mouth speaketh: This 
verse is peculiar to Luke’s report, but in Matthew 
12:35 a similar saying is recorded. Probably re- 
peated, as a proverbial expression. ‘‘ Heart” and 
‘*mouth” are contrasted. 

Verse 46.— Why call ye me Lord, Lord? Mat- 
thew’s report is fuller here (Matt. 7 : 21-23), though 
the conclusion of the discourse is substantially the 
same in both reports. *‘‘ Lord, Lord,” points to a 
recognition of Jesus as an authoritative teacher, and 
implies some personal allegiance to him.—And do 
not the things which I say? This is connected with 
the reproof of hypocrisy in verses 41-45. 

Verse 47.—Cometh unto me: Suggesting personal 
dependence.—Doeth them: The contrast with verse 
49 shows that this is the main point. 

Verse 48.—A man: Matthew, ‘‘a wise man,” pru- 
dent and practical.—_ Building a house : So the Greek. 
— Who peed and went deep: Going deeper and 
deeper.— Laid a foundation upon the rock: ‘The man 
digged- until he found the rock, on which to build. 
‘The rock,” in the figure, does not point to a par- 
ticular rock, but is properly applied to Christ as the 
true Sounbation, <A" flood arose: Luke is independ- 
ent in the details here.—Cou/d not shake it: Peculiar 
to Luke.— Because it was well butlded : So the old- 
est authorities. The passage was altered later, to 
conform to Matthew. 

Verse’ 49.—Doeth not: Literally, ‘‘did not.” — 
Upon the earth without a foundation ; Matthew, 
‘*upon the sand.”—Fe// in : Fell together in a heap. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Eas gob. 2 he mote that is in thy brother's 
eye,... the beam that is in thine own eye (v. 41).- 

fine young lady dressed in white leaning up against 
the door of a sooty old blacksmith shop, while Micky 
Townsend, the brawny smith in leather apron, takes 
the cinder out of hereye. That’s a familiar sight at 
our place. Always go to a foundry for a delicate 
operation like this! But suppose Micky should have 
a ns of coal in his own eye, what then for the girl ? 
The world is full of victims of cinder-eyed bunglin 
(Rom. 2: 21, 22), Write an estimate of yourself. 
Then get others to write an estimate of you. Well! 
We see our own faults through the big end of the 
spy-glass. We see our neighbors’ faults through the 
small end. Our own faults in others rileus. Try 
joking a joker. Teasing a tease. Keeping the 
woman waiting! Easiest job in all the world to find 
motes. 


The “\Give-Away.”"— Cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye (v. 42). Get that coal-pile out of your 
eye; it is spoiling your reputation. Quick temper— 
count ten and swallow it. Reserved—smile and out 
with the glad hand. Liar. back and tell it over 
again correctly. Close-fisted—go down for a good 
one and let it hurt. Careless—go back and hang ’em 
up. You've got a big job. Never mind the other 
fellow. You don’t know what he has gone through. 
Aaron Farnum eats with his knife, and doesn’t go 
much on napkins. Yes, a regular ‘‘ moss-back,” 
Listen! Aaron stayed on the old place, and saved 
and slaved that Dr. Farnum might get the education 
and the manners. His bad table manners are onl 
noble scars from the battle of life. Read ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister" by Crockett. The pitiful and also amusing 
thing.in ‘‘ picking at folks” is that fault-finders im- 
agine in others what is in themselves. Young fel- 
low, if you want to know your girl, listen to what she 
says of other girls. This is a test that never, never 
fails (Titus 1: 15; Prov. 23: 7). 


The Talker.—Out of the abundance of the heart 
(v.45). Every fellowis a store-full of all sorts of things, 
from two-for-a-cent meannesses up to high-price self- 
denials; but the public rates us by what we have in 
abundance. My shoemaker keeps stockings and 
other things, but to me he is a shoeman. The abun- 
dant thing is what does the talking to folks, 
“Money talks.” Yes, George, but it is only when 
you have an abundance that itcan be heard. You 
can’t hear a dollar's whisper. -But a swarm of dol- 
lars makes music like the seventeen-year locusts. 
Goodness talks, but you must have a lot to make a 
noise. Not the mote, not the beam, but the things 
you are full of. ‘* Bad stories,” ‘‘ mean tricks,” ‘* all 
subtlety,” ‘‘deviltry,” ‘‘ pride,” ‘‘ crookedness.” All 
these things, when you have them in abundance, 
also talk. And they talk out loud like the boiler 
factory. Some of them yell like the six-o’clock whistle 
at the power-house. This reference will do the 
preaching,—don’t fail to find it: Proverbs 4 : 23. 


On the Farm.— And do not the things which I say 
(v. 46). Nouse calling yourself one of Christ’s un- 
less you obey Christ. Confession is a good thing, 
but unless the life is level with the lips it is only 
mockery. You will neverenter heaven unless heaven 
has entered you. We will do God's will in heaven, 
but must learn to do it here. Jummy, the Chief, 
came to Uncle Billy Watson and said, ‘‘ Have a man 
in the cooler who wants to see you. Says he works 
for you.” ‘* When did you get him?” ‘‘ Drunk last 
night and we tookhimin.” ‘*Not myman, Mymen 
don’t get drunk. I don’t tell them to get drunk.” 
Then on another day Big Tom came to Uncle Billy. 
‘*Mr. Watson, John Phillips wants to know if you 
have time to stop at the tenant house on your way 
to town.” ‘‘ What’s the matter with Jack?” ‘ Wife 
sick, and trouble in the family.” ‘*Go down there 
quick and do all you can for Jack. Tell him not to 
worry. We'll take care of them as long as old 
Meadow Brook grows a blade or feeds a fowl, Jack’s 
one of our best men.” That’s Uncle Billy Watson, 
farmer, for you, and that’s Jesus Christ, farmer, for 
you too (Psa. 50: 10; John 16: 15; Phil. 4: 19). 


At the Shore:—A man that built a house... with- 
out a foundation (v. 49). Wherever a man builds 
never fear, the storms will find him. Temptations. 
Sorrows. Disappointments rain down on saints and 
sinners. Some one says the region of bad weather 
is traversed by both the broad and the narrow ways 
(1 Cor. 3: 12, 13). Anyone can build a house, but 
who can select the proper location ? I was at Atlantic 
City one fall when a big storm came up the coast. I 
sat up all night and watched the thundering breakers 
chase each other past our front door. Scared! They 
laughed at me. I told them if I had old Chester County 
limestone under me, I would know where I was and 
could sleep. But that I feared Atlantic City sand 
was like Atlantic City morals. All would go into the 
sea some day under the wrath of Almighty God, like 
some other cities. Have you ever seen an Atlantic 
City Sunday? St. Pierre (Isa. 24 : 18-20; Psa. 
145 : 20). 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Getting on the be pos Nerves.— Se ye 
doers of the word, and not hearers only, de- 
luding your own selves (Golden Text). Dur- 
ing one of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation conferences at Lake Geneva, Wis., 
the subject of personal work was frequently 
discussed, One young man, speaking to his 
chum, was heard to say; ‘* Charley, old man, 
that personal work business is getting on my 
nerves,’’ His friend replied: ‘* Well, Sam, 
just remember that there are two sets of 
nerves, the sensory and the motor, Just let 
this matter get on your motor nerves and you 
won’t have any trouble at all.""—Zrnest A. 
Lagerstrom, St. Paul, Minn, From The 
Expositor, The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration, 


Detached Ears and Tongues.— Je ye 
doers of the word, and not hears only, de- 
luding your own selves (Golden Text), 
There is a Japanese legend which ~_ that 
once upon a time a peasant went to heaven 
and the first thing he saw was a long shelf 
with something very strange-looking upon 
it. ‘* What is that?’ he asked. ‘* Those 
are ears,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ They belong to 
persons who when they lived on earth heard 
what they ought to do in order to be good, 
but they did not pay any attention to it; so 
when they died their ears came to heaven, 
but the rest of their bodies could not.’’ 
After a while the peasant saw another shelf 
with very queer things on it. ‘* What is 
that?’’ he asked again, ‘* These are tongues,’’ 
was the answer. ‘‘ They once belonged to 

ople in the world who told people how to 
ive and how to do good, but they them- 
selves never did as they told others to do; 
so when they died their tongues came to 
heaven, but the rest of their bodies. could 
not.""— Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D.C. 
From The Classmate. ; 


When the Tramp Found. Work.—¢ 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, 
deluding your own selves (Golden Text). 
In a testimony service, when the subject of 
doing more for the Master had been the ex- 
pressed desire of most who had spoken, a 
dear good man arose and said: ‘*I want to 
work for Christ and I pray often to that end, 
but ‘my experience is best illustrated by a 
picture I saw the otherday. It was a picture 
of two men, one a tramp, sitting by the road- 
side: the other passing by asked why he did 
not huntsome work. The tramp replied: ‘I 
do, but when I have found it all my energy 
is gone.’ And just so I hunt for something 
to do, even pray to the Lord to help me find 
it, but how often it is that when I find it my 
energy is all gone,’’— Sophia M, Ferguson, 
Booneville, Ark. 


A Chinese Bible Reader.—2e ye doers of 
the word, and not hearers only, deluding 
your own selves (Golden Text). The Chi- 
nese whose quaint confession of faith was, 
**T am reading the Bible now and behaving 
it,”? hada better conception of what is in- 
volved in being a Christian than many pro- 
fessed_ believers of long standing. — A/7s. 
Thomas Hodgson, Summerside, P. E. . 
From Missionary Outlook. 


His Conceited Brother.—And why de- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's 
eve, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? (v. 41.) An American gentle- 
man in London heard that his brother would 
soon arrive from America, One day he 
thought he saw his brother in a large shop. 
As he hurried forward to greet him, he said 
to himself, ‘* Brother John is certainly a 
handsome man, but he looks as self-com- 
placent and conceited as ever.’’ To his 
chagrin-he found that he had seen his own 
reflection in a large mirror.—Anna Hulett, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


A New Affection.—Zvery one that com- 
eth unto me, and heareth my words, and 
doeth them, I will show you to whom ke is 
dike (v. 47). Dr. Chalmers, riding on a 
stage-coach, by the side of the driver, said : 
** John, why do you hit that off leader such 
a crack with your lash?’’ ‘* Away yonder,”’ 
said he, ‘‘there’s a white stone; that off 


leader is afraid of that stone; so, by the 
crack of my whip and the pain in his legs, I 
want to get his idea off from it.” 


Dr. 
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Chalmers went home, elaborated the idea, 
and wrote ‘‘ The Expulsive Power of a New 
Affection." Wonderful is the expulsive 
power of the Word laid up in the heart with 
the purpose of obeying it. The mind filled 
with God’s own truth has no room for in- 
ferior thoughts, for defiling thoughts, and is 
invulnerable to temptation, Happy is he 
‘who can say, f Pe 


‘* Thy Word have I laid up in my heart, 
That [ might not sin against thee." 


—The Rev, A. F. Weaver, Bellefonte, Pa. 
From ** Keys to the Word,"’ by A. T. Pier- 
son, D.D. 

. ¢ 


Visiting. the Lesson Scenes 


The stereographs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each. The second quarter's lessons 
call. for. twelve stereographs, cost ; 00, 
Forty - eight ro ceunt to be eon ay durin 
1912, e forty - t stereographs cost 
and if ordered at one time a cloth-bound, 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 ste need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only eleven 
for the second quarter ($1.84). Persons owning 
both r910 and 191m stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ite , or only eight 
for the second quarter.($1.34). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


OUSES Sucu as Jesus Saw.—Luke 
does not tell us the exact place where 
the words of our lesson were spoken, 

but there is not much doubt that it was in 
the neighborhood of the lake shure. What 
the Master said about building on rock and 
building on ‘‘earth,’’—that is, on sand or 
gravel,—must. have appealed to anybody who 
lived either beside the lake or beside any 
large creek that was subject to freshets after 
arainstorm. Let us see for ourselves the 
houses in the one good-sized town that still 
remains on the lake shore where it stood in 
Jesus’ own day. 

Find on our map the number 23, con- 
nected. by a zigzag line with a point on the 
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west bank of the lake. If you stand to-day 
at that point on the bank, and look off north 
along the shore, you can see at your left, be- 
yond a couple of fishing boats, a pebbly 
beach where some other boats have been 
hauled up. Behind the beach low, flat- 
roofed houses stand crowded together on a 
sloping hillside, and at the farther end of the 
beach houses stand at the very edge of the 
lake where the rippling waters lap their 
foundation stones, 

i home (at Capernaum) was a few 
miles farther along this lake-shore. We have 
no record of Jesus visiting Tiberias, but he 
undoubtedly did; and we know that people 
from this very town used to follow him 
(John 6 : 23) to listen to his teachings. Of 
course these particular homes can hardly be 
the same ones that were occupied then, but 
such houses stood around the shores in 
those days. Storms here are frequent and 
sudden and violent. The lake looks peace- 
ful enough at this time, but sudden gales 
often raise its waters into angry waves that 
beat upon this shore. We feel sure that 
Jesus had in mind houses similar to these we 
see built by the water’s edge when he spoke 








of the necessity of a solid rock foundation if 
a house was to endure. 

You can see for yourself these houses with 
solid foundations if you use a ster ph 
entitled, ‘* Tiberias, a town of Jewish fsher. 
men on the Sea of Galilee.’’ 


ie 
Oriental Lesson-Lights _ 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to th 
pie te oe! oe Congregation {in : 
Beyrout, Syria. . 


AN the blind guide the blind? (v, 
39). The frequency of blindness 
makes it the commonest appeal to the 

pity of the public. Blind beggars find their 
way through Oriental towns guided by the 
remembered slopes of the street, and by the 
sound which their staff makes on the ground 
as they ee walls, doorways, and empty 
places. But the ditch is not a fixture. That 
which was once made gets filled up by rub- 
bish, and the rain cuts a path for itself, and 
when a slab over a ditch crossing a street 
gets broken it is often a long time before it 
is replaced by a new one, 

The disciple is not above his teacher (v. 40). 
Reverence is the recognized doorway into 
the temple of knowledge. ‘The Oriental 
pupil salutes his teacher by kissing his hand. 
A proverb says, ‘‘ He who teaches me a 
letter makes me his slave.”” The rabbinical 
teaching asks, ‘* Who is the wise man?”’ 
and answers, ‘‘ He who is humble enough 
to learn from any one.’’ 

The mote ... the beam (v. 41). Ina 
sunny land, with a rainless summer, dust is 
everywhere, and the beam is: seen support- 
ing the flat roof of every house. 

Corrupt fruit... corrupt tree (v. 43). 
An enfeebled fruit-tree, too much in the 
shade, insufficiently watered, or on a rocky 
foundation, has not enough of protective 
spirit in its rind to keep out the insects that 
lay eggs in it, and the stunted fruit contains 
small white worms, 

Good man. ... good treasure... evil man 
- «» evil treasure (v. 45). An Oriental.ma- 
gician sent out a dove and a vulture to see 
the world for three days, and then come 
back and report to him on the best thing 
they saw. The dove said: ‘‘I flew out and 
saw such a glorious world, with its moun- 
tains and valleys, its rivers and lakes, its 
cities and villages, and it was all so wonder- 
ful and beautiful that I flew into a great, 
quiet forest, and sat on a branch among the 
leaves, and sang the praise of my Maker till 
I came back,’’ The report of the vulture 
was: .‘* I flew out and poised myself in the 
air, and for a while there was nothing to 
attract my attention, but after that I smelled 
a delicious perfume, and on descending to 
the earth I found the carcass of a donkey 
that had been dead three days, and I feasted 
on it till I came back.” 

Built a house upon the rock (v. 49). 
Palestine is a land of mountain and valley, 
and most of its villages are on the spur of a 
hill or slope of a valley. When the torrents 
caused by sudden heavy rains rush past, they 
undermine and bring down whatever is not 
‘*founded upon a rock.’? Sometimes loose 
boulders are mistaken for bed-rock, 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty that is Necded 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


UN DATIONS.—For this exercise you 

will need the shallow tray or box which 

we have used several times before. 
Heap up sand in it so as to make a small 
miniature of an eastern ravine or wady. On 
one side place a ‘* house,’’ founded only on 
thesand. This ‘‘ house ’’ will be a cube of 
wood painted stone-gray, with a door painted 
upon it. You may also draw the courses of 
stone. On the opposite side of the ravine place 
a similar house, but establish this on a square- 
topped stone, covered on all sides with the 
sand. When in your discussion of the para- 
ble you come to the atcount of the storm, 
use a bellows to imitate the wind and the 
rain, The current ofair,acting like the current 
of water in the actual wady, will blow away 
the sand from under the first house, and it 
will fall, topsy-turvy, to the bottom of the 
ravine, The sand will be blown away from 
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the rock-foundation of the second house, but 
the house will not fall, because it is founded 
on the rock, . . . 

To make the application of the parable 
you will have hidden in the sand a number 
of questions, written on slips of r. Those 
on one side will refer to the sean teundaten, 
and those on the other side to the good 
foundation. The pupils will take turns dig- 
ging for these questions, each in turn finding 
one and reading it aloud, then answering it. 

As to the poor foundations, the questions 
may be: ‘* Why is dishonesty a poor founda- 
tion for a life? Why will a life fall that is 
fourided upon infidelity? What do 
think of laziness as a life-foundation ? hat 
would happen to a life built upon disobedi- 
ence? y is egotism a sand-foundation ? 
Why is procrastination a worthless foundation 
for a life? If we have built our life on the 
sand, how can we put a solid foundation un- 
der it? What will strong drink do to the 
foundation of a life? How will tobacco in- 
jure a life-foundation? How can you find 
out what kind of foundation your life has?’’ 

For the rock side: ‘* How doés the Bible 
strengthen one’s life foundations? What 
kind of foundation for life is purity? Why 
is unselfishness a strong life-foundation? 
Why is virtue a firm foundation? What 
man do you know whose life is on a firm 
foundation? If your life is founded on a 
rock, what tests willit meet? Why is Christ 
called the Rock of Ages? Why did Christ 
call Peter a rock? How can we place our 
lives.on a rock? How can one know that 
his life is on a rock?"’ 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
APrayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 


in the light of thy presence we are shamed by 
our pitiable blindness and self-satisfaction. 
‘Thou dost reveal. us to ourselves, and in thy 
love and mercy thou dost replace that.vision of 
failure with thyse!f in saving, restoring grace. 
Forbid that we should any longer find secret 
delight in criticism of others ; or a false security 
in yon ny | without doing in our oWn lives’what 
we hear from thee for our direction. © Ohi, take; 
away from us every touch. of hypocrisy, andi 
enable us to live out thy truth. In thy deat 
name we pray. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Every time we know 
what we ought to do, and then fail todo it, 
we become by just so much the weaker in 
character. Hearing good advice and saying 
**yes, that’s so,’’ is pretty poor business un- 
less we do something with the good advice 
we received. You Can sit around for hours 
talking about the things you ought to do, 
and you can even feel that you have been 
busy, very busy. But if some one comes 
along and says to you, ‘*Oh, yes, I know 
what you believe ; but what have you really 
done about it to-day ?’’—how will you an- 
swer? That’s a fair test for any of us. 

It’s easy for us to say, ** I 4now what-is: 
right,’’ but it’s another matter to get at the 
doing of it. 


| KNOW—BUT 














There is the trouble with us! How many 
truths we already know and believe! And 
the Lord does enable us to put many of them 
into action. He longs to have our acts 
square with our beliefs, The next time you 
have something to do that you know God 
wants you to do, will you remember the 
Golden Text—and act upon it? Let us re- 
peat that text: God grant that we may in- 
deed obey it. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Fading away like the stars of the morning.”’ 

** My hope is built on nothing less." 

‘* Once more we come, God's word to hear."’ 

** Soldiers of Christ, arise." 

‘* Soldiers who to Christ belong,”’ 

** So let our lips and lives express.** 

* To the work ! to the work! we are servants 
of God."’ 

** Who are these like stars appearing ?"’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 40:: 2-10: (84°: 2-5). ’ 
Psalm 50 : 14-21 (105 : 8, 9, 13-15). 
Psalm 24 : 1-4 (48 : 1-4). 

Psalm 11 : 1-7 (17 : 3-7). 

Psalm 46 : 1-4 (96 : 1-4). 

















LESSON FOR JUNE 9 (Luke 6 : 39-49) 





| Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—In many Sunday - schools it is 
customary to observe the second Sun- 
day in June as Children’s Day, It is 

not wise to omit the lesson on special days, 
but to make it appropriate to the occasion, 
planning a bright program. After the long, 
cold winter, the season of flowers and fruits 
has come. Verses 43-45 will be sufficient to 





usé as the basis of a lesson on fruit-bearing. | 


We also close the series of lessons from the 
Sermon on the Mount by using the illustra- 
tion, of the two foundations. _ " 


Doing what is right enters largely into a. 


child’s conception of being a Christian. For 
little people shorten the Golden Text, using 
only, ‘‘ Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.’”’ 

In the Children’s Day program it will be 
appropriate to include the memory verses 
which Primary children are supposed to 
know from the Sermon on the Mount, also 
to refer at least in the songs to the birds 
and lilies around which Jesus clustered his 
teachings about God’s care (Matt. 6 : 25-34). 
This portion, especially appropriate to chil- 
dren, was omitted from the present series of 
lessons. Some teachers. may prefer to use 
it as the main lesson for Children’s Day, 
using Matthew 6 : 32 bas the memory verse: 
‘* Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye 
have need of all these things.”’ 

Lesson Setting.: 


** Once on a mountain-side, green and fair, 
Flowers weré springing, birds were singing; 
Jesus our Saviour was teaching there, 

‘Yelling the dear Father's care: 

“Look at the lilies,’ he gently said. 

See the’ pure blossoms of white and-red, 
Look at the birds flying overhead, 

‘Trusting our Father's care:"" . 7 

(‘4 Sacred Songs for Little Voices.”” Hope’ Pub.'Co., 

Chicago: 15 cents.) on 


It.was such, a, beautiful spring day that the, 


pedple: stayed a long time, and did not seem 
to tire of listening to the, wonderfullessons 
whith Jesus taught them on the ‘mountain- 
side. t 

‘We are glad that: Matthew. wrote ‘them in 
his book.. Some day we may learn all of 
that sermon. On. this Children’s Day we 
will repeat the parts that we know: one or 
two of the ‘* Blesseds,’’ the Golden Rule, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the shortened text 
used with recent lessons, 

Perhaps little children couldn’t listen to 
all that Jesus said that day. I think they 
must have watched the birds that he talked 
about. Perhaps they heard them sing. 
They may have picked flowers from the 
mountain-side, too. 

I think all children love flowers. After 
the long winter God’s sunshine, and rain 
have made our trees grow and blossom. 
Some of the fruit has ripened. (Mixa few 
branches with your decorations if possible.) 
Our church is decorated with plants and 
blossoms because it is Children’s Day. 


**’ Tis Children’s Day, frem heart to heart 

Let joy—let joy responsive ring, 

While here we come with grateful hearts 
‘To praise the children's King ; 

While summer flowers their incense breathe, 
While birds with rapture sing, 

We tune our souls to higher strains 
And praise the children’s King.”’ 


(Special Song Leaflet, 5 cents. William H. Dietz, 
hicago.) 


Lesson Thought.—Have any of you seen 
ripe fruit on trees or bushes this spring? On 
what kind of tree did these grow? and 
these? If they taste real good, we say they 
grow on a—? goodtree. Only a good tree 
can bear good fruit, etc. 

As Jesus taught on the mountain, he 
talked about fruit trees. He said people 
could always tell by the fruit what kind of a 
tree it grew on. A thorn tree or a bad 
tree cannot bear good fruit. Every tree 
bears fruit like itself. ‘‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.”’ 

Then Jesus said that people are known by 
the things they do. People who think good 
things try to say and do good things. People 
who think bad things plan to do bad things. 
Jesus wanted everybody to think: and do 
right. They-had heard. the good things 
which he taught. them on the mountain. He 
wanted them to 4ear and do, so he finished 


-| audience one day. 
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his talk by telling a story about two founda- 
tions. (Read or repeat verses 48, 49.) 

We cannot hear Jesus these uot 
words, but we can read them in the Bible 
and learn them. Best of all, we can keep 
them in our hearts anddo them, Our mem- 
ory verse teaches, ‘* Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.’’ 

Write on the ** Hearers and Doers.’’ 
Everybody ‘who has listened has been a 
hearer, We have —? in our class. I would 
like to put down that number of hearers. 
All the pol of the week we must be doers, 
just as our motto says: 


** Do all the good you can 


- Toall the peopie you can,'’’ etc. 


How many want to be doers? Try to se- 
cure a response from all, and write that 
number under doers. We must all watch 
for chances to do good. Jesus will help us 
to do right, if we ask him. Close with con- 
cert prayer, ‘‘ Help us to do the things we 
should.” 

Hand-work.—I want to be a — and a —. 
Help each child to fill the space and sign 
his name, 


Cuicaco, IL. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


I. Doing : Its Relation to ouine. 
II. Doing : Illustrated by the Builders. 
III. Reasons for Doing. 


OW do you playa violin? All were 
eager to tell about holding, bowing, 

and fingering. Then all of you, I 
suppose, play the violin, do you not? No? 
Well, you told me so clearly how it was 
done. ‘‘But,’’ said Dorothy, ‘‘there’s a 
great deal of difference between knowing 
how and really doing it.’’ This was just the 
int I wished them to see. Which is 
harder? Which is more important? Which 
represents the greater number of people? 
Jesus saw these two classes of people in his 
He called them what ? 
We wrote for our title, ‘* Hearers and Do- 
ers,??:: 

It. is always interesting to. meet some one 
.who is said to resemble ourselves, Jesus 
showed these hearers and these doers a 
builder whom each resembled. We studied 
the parable, giving similarities and differ- 
ences, and noted that the missing foundation 
in one case was doing. We paused to im- 
press. the thought that these girls of mine 
might develop into strong Christian charac- 
ters by living the Bible truths already known 
to them. 

We then discussed the reasons for doing : 

(1.) Without doing we bring trouble not 
only to ourselves, but to others who follow 
us. (Blind guides pictured.) 

(2.) Without doing we cannot help others, 
Motes and beams were discussed and illus- 
trated. 

(3-) Without doing religion is merely an 
empty shell. Compare with shrivelled nut. 
Verse 46 was marked and emphasized. 

(4.) Without doing all other life-work is 
failure. Review the builders, This was 
why James emphasized it in his letter. We 
marked and memorized James I : 22. 

Then I explained very simply the weak- 
ness of character resulting from ‘‘I wish”’ 
instead of ‘‘I will’’; of the weakened will 
resulting from impulses to good not carried 
out. -Which kind of builder are you ? 


Home Work on the Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Matt. 11: 2-19. What made John 
doubt Jesus ? 

Read Luke 7 : 19-35. What helps to 
faith did John have that we do not? 

Read Matt. 14: 1-3. Why was John in 
prison ? 

Recall John’s early life (Luke 3: 1-20). 
How were the social lives of Jesus and John 
different ? 

Memorize Luke 7: 28. Read Matt. 11: 
2-19. What kingdom was being established 
at this time? By what name did Jesus call 
John? Why should he praise him so pub- 
licly ? 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Margaret Slattery’s ** The Girl in Her 
Teens’’ is just the book to help you with your 
class of girls: It may be had from The Sun- 
day School Times Co., at 50 cents, postpaid. 


‘| neglect to act out a right 





My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


CTION has a tremendous appeal to the 
boy in his teens. He likes books of 
action, likes folks who do things, ad- 

mires definite, clean-cut, energetic work and 


lay. : 
’ On the other hand, he is very likely to be 
outspokenly critical to the point of cruelty, 
and severe in his j ent of others. His 
eyes are keen for faults, and he sizes up 
other fellows and older folks ruthlessly. 

The teacher who will use this lesson skil- 
fully, to lead the boy away from the critical 
spirit, and exalt right action in the name of 
Christ, will help to give the boy release from 
a habit that may grow worse, and will in- 
crease his love of action in the line of Christ’s 
will for him. . 

Ask the boys how they like it when some- 
one criticizes them. They may tell you, as 
I was told, that it depends upon the kind of 
criticism. I pointed out the difference be- 
tween the friend who sees’ a defect in our 
ball playing, and says, ‘‘See here, old man, 
why not throw ¢4is way?” and the one who 
sneers at the playing because a part of it is 
poor, and growls out a ‘* 7ha?’s no good— 
why, you couldn’t play marbiles.’’ Well, 
just the same kind of sting is felt by others 
when we sneer at them as we feel when 
others sneer at us. And it is a curious fact 
that we are likely to see most easily in others 
the defects that are most noticeable in our- 
selves. Did you ever study that? (One of 
the boys suggested that where we are weak- 
est it is natural that we should feel the same 
weakness when it exists in others.) Encour- 
aging others is always good; saying ugly 
things that sting and dishearten is always un- 
loving and useless. 

I explained to the boys the real danger of 
not putting into effect our:-knowledge of the 
right; the breaking down Of character that 
follows our neglect to do something that we 
know we ought to do. The sin of neglect 
can hardly be put ‘too strongly to boys, or to 
any of_us, for.that matter. . It. isa subject 
that ought.to,be shifted over from the i, 
‘tive fot sitive side of'onr teachin o 

yet Bellet is not fesctlon 
really; bat action: in the opposite direction, 
To talk less and do more; to see the right 
clearly and to do it ‘‘ on the trigger,” is the 
way that Jesus pointed out: If ‘we would 
do the right that we already know, what a 
life of joy and service for every one of us! 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson. 


1. How did John the Baptist come to be 
in prison? 

2. What signs of his power did Jesus tell 
John’s disciples to report to John? 

3. Did John the Baptist write any books 
of the Bible? If so, which? 

4- Please look up in Malachi the verse 
quoted in Matthew 11 + 10, and report 
where you found it. 

5. What do you think is meant by the 
kingdom of heaven, in the eleventh verse of 
the lesson? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


What the Christian Should Covet: His 
Sure Foundation (Matt. 7 : 7-27; 
Luke 6 : 37-49). 


N CONTRAST with what he wished his 
disciples to avoid, Jesus placed the 
characteristics which they might well 

covet for themselves, The first one was 
the habit of prayerfulness, persistence in it. 

Prayer is a great necessity of the Christian 

spirit, No one can maintain and develop 
the positive traits which belong to Christian 
character without asking his heavenly Father 
for wisdom and love and power in great 
abundance. We are entitled to ‘‘ ask for 
that we crave the most; to seek for that 
which we miss; to knock for that from which 
we feel ourselves shut out.’’ Does Christ, 
however, promise without limit? Can every 
request of every kind be answered? Let 
the class consider what the wise and abso- 
lutely necessary limits must be to the an- 
swering of prayer by a wise and loving 
Father. What a curious life we should live, 
if every momentary impulse were gratified ! 
We are reminded of the fairy story of the 
man who was granted whatever he might 
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desire im three wishes. It took the third 
one to rescue him from the ill-effects of the 
first two. 

Another desirable trait is the spirit of seif 
discipline which persists in righteousness, 
although the way is difficult. Those who 
walk therein are relatively few in number, 

et they are free and the way is the way of 
ife. n there be a real sound life without 
the element of overcoming? Does moral 
strength require some degree of hardness ? 
We often see men and women to whom life 
seems to present only joys, yet there will be 
found to be some hard experience which 
God has used to mature and ripen and sweet- 
en them ingthe past. 

What makes the Golden Rule so wonder- 
ful? What working standard does it create 
for a man? Is it an abstract or concrete 
standard,—one hard or easy to apply? 

Another distinctive trait of the Christian 
is fruitfulness, This is a good working test 
of men, A man with the. greedy disposition 
of a wolf is no good guide or leader. He is 
selfish and his conduct will betray him. A 
man who is mean of soul or cherishes petti- 
nesses in his heart cannot grow broader and 
finer and worthier every year. He makes 
Christian growth impossible. He keeps pro- 
ducing that which is within him, and it ex- 
hibits his real character. 

To each version of the Sermon the parable 
of the Wise and Foolish Builders is the im- 
pressive conclusion. It has a far-reaching 
significance. Every one must render obe- 
dience, Every one is building his life in 
some fashion. The only way to build well is 
to build upon the rock of obedience to 
Christ. 

Does the Sermon on the Mount seem to 
set up an impossible standard ? What leads 
some men to think that it does? ‘What are 
its most important sayings? Does it, as you 
think it over in review, impress you as one 
continued discourse, or as the digest of a 
series of discourses? Is it ‘* the whole of 
Christianity ’’? 

WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS, 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone,. D.D, 





Jone 3 to 9 


Mon.—Luke 6: 39-49. Hearing and Doing. 

It is so easy to hear and not hear at ali, 
We prove that we really hear by profiting 
and doing. A house without a foundation 
is a very sorry affair, but Christ says that it 
is the dwelling of the man that is merely a 
hearer. 


O thou who arta God of action, help us 
to do thy will day by day, and show that we 
love thee by our Christian activity. May 
we never be listless hearers, but listening 
doers. May receiving mean responding 
with every one ofus. For thysake. Amen, 


Tues.— Matt. §: 17-26. Profession and Practise. 

No one could find any fault with the 
Pharisee so far as his language and clothing 
were concerned. He was a formal success. 
He was a professional success, but he was a 
practical failure. Only as profession and 
practise go together do either of them amount 
to anything. Keligion for religion’s sake 
fails. Service for Christ’s sake succeeds. 

Deliver us, our Father in Heaven, from 
pretense in any form whatever. May we 
never do anything in order to be consisdered 
good, but may we act because we believe in 
doing right. Whenwe profess thee publicly, 
may our acts confess thee privately, For 
thy sake, Amen. 


Wed.—Jas. 2: 14-26. Faith and Works. 

James spoke with practical force. Our 
faith is worth very little. unless it is clothing 
the naked and feeding the hungry. But we 
should do this to-day practically. The tramp 
who comes to your door may not be as worth- 
ily in need as the neglected retiring soul 
who will not ask for help, but must be sought 
out by means of diligent and sensibly organ- 
ized charity. 


May we, our gracious Lord and Master, 
be interesied in all the great efforts which 
are being made to meet the needs of suffering 
| humanity. May we not err in considering 
| charity heartless because it is sensible and 
systematic. Help us to meet the pressing 
problems of poverty with wise and construct- 
ive sympathy and help. In thy name. 





: Amen, 
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Thurs.—Acts 8 : 26-38. 
Noteworthy Example of Hearing. 
Philip was accomplishing great good in 
Samaria, The people were listening to him, 
aod were being healed and saved with great 
joy. God suddenly called him to go to the 
desert. Without hesitation he went. The 
conversion of a great man was the result, 
and the gospel story entered Africa with this 
convert, 


May we, our Heavenly Father, emulate 
the example of Philip the evangelist, who 
was willing to leave a great work without 
hesitation, following God's call. Help us 
also to value his after life. The twenty- 
five years of unrecorded service in the city of 
Casarea, where he quietly trained his family 
for Christian service, 


Fri.—1 Thess. 2: 1-12, 
Noteworthy Example of Doing. 

What a wonderful sentence this is of Paul’s: 
** Being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were willing to have we geg unto you not 
only the gospel of God, but also our own 
selves, because ye were dear unto us.’’ We 
can help others only as we give our real 
selves to them. Substituting gifts for self 
will not answer. 

Dear loving Father, no fy t from thee 
equals the gift of thyself. ¢ thank thee 
for what thou art. We thank thee for what 
thou hast done, but we thank thee more that 
thou dost give thyself so freely to us that we 
are not only thine, but that thou art ours, 
in thy name, Amen, 


Sat.—Matt. 13 : 18-23. 
Fruitful and Fruitless Hearers. 


There are four classes of hearers. ‘The 
careless wayside hearer,—the truth never 
enters his heart. His ear is a useless mem- 
ber. The'thoughtless hearer of the stony 
ground, —he hears with joy, but his mind fails 
to think, He has no root. The worldly 
hearer, who is thorn-choked. And the wor- 
thy hearer who bears fruit. 


Help us, thou God of the harvest; to see 
into the future in the days of planting. May 
we prepare our heart-ground carefully and 
thoughtfully, that the wicked one may not 
snatch away the seed, nor the sun scorch it, 
nor the’ thorn choke it, but that our lives 
may be fruitful. In thy name... Amen, , 
Sun.—Psalm 119 : 49-60. 

The Word and Obedience. 

The word of God exerts little power in our 
lives unless we obey its precepts. Com- 
mands injure unless we keep them. God’s 
commands are never unreasonable, although 
sometimes we cannot see their real value, It 
is wonderful to have a God whom we can 
trust, even if we cannot always understand 
his bidding. 


Give tous, O God, a sense of obedience 
atall times. May we be willing to answer 
with the child Samuel, ** Speak, Lord, for 
thy servant heareth,”’ and then may we 
obey thee iniplicitly, never fearing conse- 
quences, Help us also to obey those who are 
our superiors in life. For thy sake, Amen, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 9, 1972. 


Happy Memories : How to Make Sure of 
Them (1 Thess. 1: 1-10. Absent and 
former members’ letter meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—An old-time letter (2 John 1-6). 
‘TUEs.— Remembering friends (Phil. 1 : 1-8). 
WED.—By good will to all (Luke 2 : 8-14). 
‘THUR.—By a useful life (John 9 : 1-5). 
FRi.—By a consecrated life ( Phil. 1 : 20-26), 
Sat.-—By purity (1 ‘Tim. 4 : 12). 











Relate one ‘‘ memory” of a good man. 


What kinds of acts live longest in people's 
minds? 


Tell one reminiscence of *‘ the old days."’ 


hatever we would be ashamed to have 

our mothers see us reading or doing 

we may be sure that we shall some 

day be ashamed to remember. God gave us 
mothers to help us to know what ‘he is like 
and what ke likes, and while there are 
many mothers who have forgotten or never 
knew their missions, we have still no better 


| 
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guide omens our human assistances than the 
guidance of a mother’s desire forus. What 
we would not wish to have her hear or see 
we shall some time wish we had not said or 
done. A mother’s unmarred joy in her child 
is the child’s best security against any future 
shame. i: 


We may have many occasions to recall and 
repent our selfishness, but no unselfishness 
will cause us unhappy memories. The da 
with fewest criticisms of others, fewest indul- 
gences of ourselves, most kindly deeds, most 
generous praise, most friendly goodness, will 
be our happiest day to recall, Every disloy- 
alty to Christ or duty will come back to pun- 
ish us, even if we forget it, but no fidelity or 
obedience will fail to bless us, even if we 
never recall it, 


Our own memories of the past and the 
memories which others will cherish of us 


when we are gone will be happier if we Seek’ 


to remember only what was good in others. 
We have come upon happier days than those 
which prevailed—if they ever did prevail— 
when the evil that men did lived after them, 
and the good was interred with their bones. 
We try now to bury most of the evil and to 
forget it, and to remember the good. ‘The 
more good we can remember, the happier 
our memories will be. 


In his sermon on‘*The Choice Young 
Man”? Phillips Brooks has told us how desira- 
ble it is that the young man should keep clear 
of all that needs to be concealed, and should 
let into his life only what it will give him and 
others no shame to recall. He has - been 
speaking of the shame of gambling. 


** So I rank high among the signs of a choice 
human youth the clearness of sight and the 





healthiness of soul which make a man refuse 
to have ron rome Re do with the transference 
of property by chance, which make him hate 
and despise betting’and gambling under their 
most approved and fashionable and accepted 
forms. Pilentiful as those vices are among us, 
they still have in some degree the grace to 
recognise their own disgracefulness by the 
way in which they conceal themselves. Some 
sort of hiding and disguise they take instinct- 
ively, Let even that help to open our eyes 
to what they really are, To keep clear of 
concealment, to keep clear of the need of 
concealment, to do nothing which he might 
not do out on the middle of Boston Common 
at noonday;—I cannot say how more and 
more that seems to me to be the glory of a 
young man’s life, It is an awful hour when 
the first necessity of hiding anything comes. 
The whole life is different henceforth. When 
there are questions to be feared and eyes to 
be avoided and subjects which must not be 
touched, then the loom of life is gone. Put 
off that day as long as ible. Put it off 
forever if you can, And as you will hold no 
truth for which you cannot give a reason, so 
let yourself be possessed of no dollar whose 
history you do not dare to tell,’’ 


** A past unchecked by shaming memories ”’ 
this is a good-imheritance to have and to pass 
on, 

When we wake alone in the night and 
think back in the silence of the dark, we 
know how good it is to remember nothing 
little or evil or wrong. 


To fill the mind full of the words of Jesus 
and the picture of his life on earth is one way 
to enrich it with happy memories. Have we 
laid away.in. our minds to-day any word of 
Christ's which can come. back to us in quiet 
hours ? 





( Ask Marion Lawrance 





GBORGJA. —I read ‘The Sunday School ‘Times 
each week in preparing to teach the lesson on 
Sunday. - But the ‘Times is for teachers, | I 
want some helps that the sc can use to 
prepare their lessons—girls of thirteen to fif- 
teen. Can you give me the name of any such 
publication, and tell me where it can be had ? 
—M. C. H 

OUR class would be properly enrolled in 
the Intermediate Department of the 
school. Lesson helps designed espe- 

cially for pupils of these ages are plentiful and 
good, ‘They are supplied by all the denomi- 
national Sunday-school publishing houses, 
and by the independent Sunday-school supply. 
houses as well, I would suggest that you 
write to your own denominational house for 
samples of Intermediate quarterlies and 
helps. If yours isa union school or a mission 
school you might write to a number of them, 
selecting the ones which. will help you 
most. You have a great opportunity to 
touch the lives of these young people, for at 
these ages most of the decisions are made 
for the Christian life. 





CINCINNATUS, NEW YORK.—What do you 
consider the =8C sec "s 

- for a school of two hundred members 
with an average attendance of one hundred? 
By ‘‘best'' I mean the most systematic and 
consequently complete, but with the least work. 
We have been trying the envelope and card 
system for the teachers for the past year, but 
this is not giving satisfaction in our school. 
Too much red tape, and the responsibility is 
not where it belongs. The teachers seem to 
be unable to carry out their part, and then the 
work is not correct. For instance, two weeks 
ago by actual count the number present was 
just one hundred, and when the record was 
made up by the secretary from the teacher's 
envelopes and card, the number was found to 
be eighty-four. Please tell me, just as you have 
found it, what is the best system, taking every- 
thing into consideration.—G. A. H. 

HERE is no ‘‘best’’ secretary’s record 
book or system. There are so many 
record books of this sort, and so many 

different systems, that it is impossible to 
setect any one of them as the best. I pre- 
sume there are hundreds of them. An ap- 
plication to any Sunday-school supply house 
will provide you with samples to look over, 
so that you may select just what you want. 
White the card system may not be satis- 
factory to you, if it is properly worked it 
will secure the right results, and no system 
you an introduce will be satisfactory unless 





-¥ 
it can be car¢iéd on, better than the one} to 
which you refer. _ No system will work 
itself.’ : *v ; 


In the school where I was superintendent 


for many years, I felt it necessary to get up 
a system of our own, This was afterward 
printed in booklet form for other schools, 
but it does not necessarily satisfy the de- 
mands of others. You may find it best to 
get up your own set of report blanks. How- 
ever, I would make a trial first, and look 
over the best ones already issued and make 
a careful choice, until it is clear to you just 
what would serve your purpose, 





‘TEXAS.— Please let me know what you think 
of the plan of having just one assem- 
bly of the Sunday-school, in which there is 
time for the Scripture reading, the prayer, and 
several songs, —this to be either at the beginning 
or the close. In the separate class-room there 
would then be an opportunity for prayer by the 
pupils, and a longer time—or, better, an un- 
broken time—for teaching. With so many 
breaks in the one hour and so much to teach, I 
often think Sunday-school teaching cannot be 
made satisfaetory.—W. A. H. 


HAT would you do with the very small 
children in the Beginners and Pri- 
mary Departments if you had ‘just 

one general assembly’’? They could not 
engage in Scripture reading, though they 
might listen to it. The prayers would proba- 
bly be too long, and in words they could not 
wholly understand. ‘The songs, if adapted 
to the older pupils, would not be suitable for 
them, so here isa division at once. In other 
words, the sentiment is growing that the 
younger children should not be with the 
main school either at the opening or the 
closing service except on special occasions. 
Likewise, sentiment is growing that the 
Juniors and Intermediates should be pro- 
vided with separate rooms. If this is done, 
it contemplates separate services for both 
beginning and closing sessions for all of these 
departments. 

Suppose, however, you have a building 
where it seems absolutely necessary for all 
departments to be in one room at the open- 
ing of the school, Your difficulty is even 
then not wholly removed, for the reason 
that the scholars of the more advanced years 
can profitably utilize a longer study period 
than scholars of younger age. The only 
rule that can govern in such a case is to do 
the thing that is best for the largest number. 
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This will bring inconvenience and even dis- 
appointment to.some parts of the school, but 
it is better that a few should suffer thap the 
whole. 

My judgment is that thirty minutes for the 
teaching period for the average class on 
Sunday is about all the average teacher can 

rofitably use and the average class assimi- 
ate prohiably, and this would allow ampte 
time for an opening and a closing service, 
though they should never be allowed to en- 
croach upon the teaching period. I am 
aware that many classes use forty to fifty 
minutes to seg but not the average 
class, especially if located in a room with 
other classes. Then, too, there is a positive 
advantage and benefit in opening and clos- 
ing services if properly conducted, and this 
benefit should not be overlooked. 





CALIFORNIA. — At the present time our 
Sunday - school is self-supporting,—that is to 
say, all the expenses of the school are paid 
from the funds that reach the Sunday-school 
treasurer through. the regular Sunday collec- 
tions, and the surplus—what there is of it—is 
given to missions. ‘The missionary committee 
of the Sunday-school has requested the church 
as an organization to assume the responsibility 
for the expenses of the Sunday that 
the school may use its funds for missions. 
There is a division.of opinion as. to the advisa- 
bility of taking such a step as this.. In my own 
mind, there are man good reasons why it 
should be done, but 0 not know just how 
it has worked out in schools that have given it 
atrial. Do you know’of any schools that are 
so conducted, and has there been an increased 
interest in missions by reason of throwing all 
the funds into the work? Or, in the last analy- 
sis, does it not all come out of the same pocket,’ 
resulting in the church's giving less to missions 
and the school more, the one offsetting the 
other ?—H. M. K. 


“HE Sunday-school is the church en- 
gaged in one of its services,—that of 
Bible teaching and Bible study: The 
church as a church is as responsible for the 
support of its Sunday-school as for the sup- 
port of. its prayer-meeting, and the Sunday- 
school should. not be required to support 
itself entirely out of its own: funds. Many 
churches, in- all ‘parts of the country have this 
visien:. of: their: responsibility, and .are:.sup- 
porting their Sunday-schools. In somercases 
it isxsatisfactory, and in othercases it‘is not. 
The dissatisfaction, wherever it exists, is not 
the result of the policy or plan, but is usually 
the result of ‘a misapprehension of the im- 
portance of the Sunday-school on the part 
of: those: who administer the funds of the 
church. . 

I have no hesitancy in saying that it is 
much better fora Sanday-school to support 
itself, and have what it really needs in the 
way of Sunday-school supplies, printed mat- 
ter, and equipment, than to depend upon a 
church or a church board that is narrow and 
stingy ‘in its policy-toward the Sunday- 
school. Too often it happens that the offi- 
cers of the church who have the voice in 
administering the funds are not in the Sun- 
day-school at all, and when that is true, 
the Sunday-school almost invariably suffers. 
The Sunday-school is the recruiting station 
for the church, and:deserves much more 
liberal support than it usually receives. 
Here is where the young life is trained in all 
branches of Christian service, including that 
of giving. If young people are properly 
trained-in giving in the Sunday-school, when 
they come up into the church they will be 
generous toward the Sunday- school and 
toward the enterptises of the church. 

All things considered, I do not believe it 
is best for a church to pay every bill of the 
Sunday-school, and the Sunday-school put 
its entire offerings into missions. I do think 
it is best to put a very large proportion of 
the money raised in the Sunday-school into 
missionary enterprises; but I think, as I 
have stated before in these columns, that 
the Sunday-school should learn two other 
lessons in giving. One is loyalty to the 
church. A portion of every Sunday’s offer- 
ing in the Sunday-school should go into the 
church treasury to help pay the pastor’s sal- 
ary and other church expenses. I want . 
every scholar in the Sunday-school to feel 
that he is helping to support the pastor, and 
that the pastor is his pastor as truly as’ he ts 
his father’s pastor. The church furnishes 
the building, the light and heat and all con- 
veniences, and the Sunday-sghool should 
help support the church. Another lesson 
the Sunday-school should learn through its 
gifts is that of independence. Consequently, 
I should let the school pay a portion of its own 
expenses. This will induce more care in 
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expenditure, and on the other hand will 
enable the school to have things really 
wanted and needed, and which may not be 
supplied otherwise, 





; | Children at Home 





The Story Aunt Mara Told 
By Nellie M. Leonard 


LORENCE lay among the hammock pil- 
lows in the shade of the grape-vine ar- 
bor. She had looked at the picture 

books that her little friend, Helen, had 
brought her, until she was tired. 

**T suppose I might have a nap, but I’m 
not the least bit sleepy,’’ she thought rather 
forlornly. ‘I’m glad‘ that a girl can only 
have measles once. Mean old things—it is 
ever so long before you feel like having any 
kind of fun. I wonder what I shall do until 


’ jt is time for dinner?’”? 


She lay watching the butterflies flitting 
about among the bright flowers, Great honey 
bees buzzed sleepily in and out of the sweet 
blossoms sipping the honey to store away for 
next winter. A big robin hopped about on 


* the lawn, holding his head pertly on one side 


as he listened and watched for worms. ‘Then 
pulling and tugging at the poor squirming 
worm, he flew away to his nest among the 
apple blossoms, 

Aunt Mara came out upon the piazza just 
then with her sewing. 

**Oh, Aunt Mara!’’ called. Florence eag- 
erly, ‘* please bring your work out here. 
Don’t you believe you could tell me a story 
while you sew ?”’ 

Aunt Mara-smiled as. she’ brought her pi- 
azza chair close beside Florence’s hammock. 
‘*A story; dear? Why, I’ve: already told 
you every story I éver heard or dreamed of.’’ 
1 But can’t you just: imagine'one? ' Even 
if it isn’t true, about fairies or anything that 


\-eoaldn’t really happen. : I’Il know you’ re just 
‘(peamaking. a hee amyse: me, i, eee aie 
= denee; : 


Aunt Mara waned. on jn: ‘dine for. a: few 
moments. ‘Fhen she began.in the sweet, low 


(ievoice that had often quieted Florence when 


she was tossing‘restlessly about: with fever: 

“One morning old Mother Earth woke up 
with a shiver, for the March winds were very 
chilly. ‘Oh, my land!’ she exclaimed, ‘my 
last summer’s dress is just.spoiled! It is 
thin and spotted and ragged and brown. 
The frosts and snows have ruined it, _What- 
ever will I do for a new gown?’ 

‘¢ Then there came a chorus of eager voices 
from somewhere out of sight. Below the 
heavy warm blanket of dried brown’ turf 
there were hosts of lively little folk just long- 
ing for a chance to grow. 

**¢] will make you a fine new dress,’ of- 
fered the little grass roots eagerly, ‘It shall 
be like lovely green velvet.’ 

‘« * And we will trim it with a golden fringe,’ 
chimed in some restless little dandelions. 
Then the sleepy violets stirred in their dream- 
ing. ‘We will embroider your gown with 
purple,’ they added sweetly. 

‘*The white roses joined gladly with the 
others. ‘We will make youa dainty scarf of 
our petals,’ they whispered. 

**Lilac nodded her heavy head, ‘I will 
trim your bonnet with my purple blossoms to 
match the embroidery on your gown,’ she 
said. 

ie * Why, my dears,’ replied old Mother 
Earth, ‘you are very kind. I'll not fret about 
my spring clothing any more. Now I think 
I will take another nap,’ and she pulled her 
tattered blankets closer. 

**But the Sun shone down so bright and 
warm ; the Rain-drops splashed so mischiev- 
ously "upon her face, and the wandering 
‘Breezes whispered so many gossipy tales in 
in her ears, that Mother Earth found it impos- 
sible to settle down comfortably again. 

‘*The little roots and seeds jostled and 
pushed each other in their hurry to reach up 
into the sunlight. 

‘* Then one beautiful spring morning it was 
blossoming-time.' Mother Earth’s green 
dress was elaborately decorated with every 
tint of the rainbow. It was rather gay for 
such an old lady to wear, i=* Mother Earth 
was fond of brilliant colors and she put it on 
with a glad heart and a smiling face.’’ 

‘*Oh, that is a splendid story!’ cried 
Florence, ‘‘andit might be every word true.”’ 
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A Christian Workers’ Library 
for Home or School 


FERC ReEER 
Send a Dollar Now 


The liberal terms at which these books are offered make it possible for you to secure 
the volumes at a slight initial payment. You are taking no risk in ordering the book§, as 
they will be sent carriage charges prepaid. 

Send one dollar with your order and remit two dollars a month for five months, or, 
send Ten Dollars Cash. The books will be forwarded at once. 

















List OF Books. AUTHOR’s NAME, REG. PRICE. 
Ancestry of Our English Bible, The...... ie a, eee it ene 
Archeology’s Solution of Old 
Pestasent: PuMslns. vic ss 6 wdiow wih drove John Urquhart............ « GQ 
Dated Events of the Old Testament...... Willis J. Beecher........... 1.50 
500 Ways to Help Your Church....... Bg’ tp eee 1,00 
Light on the Old Testament from Babel. Ash. Clay, PRB be eos5 gs 2.00 
Making of a Teacher, The............... Martin G. Brumbaugh...... 1,00 
Men: and ‘Missions, . .: .. 2... rigors oS estes William 'TiEllis..: 00. o. 0... 1.00 - 
“Misunderstood Bible, Our... cov eeu, ot ed, Clay Trumbull)... 2... 1,00 
Reasonable Biblical Criticism. ». 1... +. 3 Willis J. Beecher. ......'.... 1.50 
Student’s Illustrated Historical 1 . 
Geography of the Holy Land..........William WalterSmith..:.... 75 
Historical Charts on the Life and : 
DERNISCEY CE TORII. 5 os os ninecncele > seimeecns George A. Croscup......... 1.00 
» Studies in Oriental Social Life............ H. Clay Trumbull.......... 1,50 
World-Wide Bible Study.............5.. Clayton S. Cooper......... 1.00 
ES ete e Els oh COE CaaS haan Pee hae $15.05 


Total, $15.05 at Regular Prices 


Books that give light on Bible study, make for improved methods in Sunday- 
school work, and inspire toward richer service, are all included in the list. 


gpl Our Terms 


ee. down— $2.00 a month for 0) 
5 months, or, Cash with order, 
o=—— 


= Qs months. charges prepaid.) 





At the above exceptionally low price no substitution of books or modification of 
terms can be allowed. Any single book may be ordered at the price quoted. 

The. call to-day is.for trained workers in every line of endeavor, This-library brings 
right to your home. the result of years of study and practical experience by the various 
specialists. Each book is a storehouse of ideas and valuable suggéstions. 

Sunday-schools and Bible classes everywhere will find this an excellent addition to 
their Workers’ Library. If there is none in your school, this will make a good beginning. 

For the thoughtful Sunday-school worker, for the busy pastor, for the earnest Bible 
student, it will be found an zxvaluable addition to the library equipment. 





The Sunday School Times Company, - . . - 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dr. Wiley Resigns 


As « Contributing Editor to a Magazine, 
However, He Will Continue His Good 
Work for Pure Foods 


The resignation of Dr. Wiley is a great 
loss to the cause of purity and cleanli- 
ness in the manufacture of foods, It 
will be keenly felt by millions of con- 
sumers who have looked upon Dr. 
Wiley as the one official connected with 
the Department of Agriculture who 
could be depended upon to enforce the 
national pure food law without fear or 
favor. It is not too much to say that 
almost any other official connected with 
the federal government might have been 
more easily spared, 

In this case, however, the Govern- 
ment’s loss is the people's gain. Dr. 
Wiley'’s editorial connection with a 
magazine of large national circulation 
will give him an a to do more 
effective work in behalf of pure foods 
than it is possible to do in any federal 
job where the geeemneen of prosecution 
are glow and tedious, 

In the meantime, while the President 
is looking for a new Chief for the Bureau 
of Chemistry, women’s clubs, house- 
_keeper's leagues and other organizations 
are taking up the question of instructing 
consumers how to detect adulterations 
in foods. They are being shown how to 
detect the presence of adulterations in 
canned peas and other canned goods ; 
how to tell the various imitations of but- 
ter ; how to tell whether strawberry jam 
is made of real strawberries ; how to 
analyze maple syrup, and how to detect 
the presence of formaldehyde in milk. 

All this is good work, but it takes 
tirtie and money to apply these tests, 
and moreover very few housewives will 
caré to tiaintain a chemical laboratory 
in their.kitchen, The safest way is to 
eat, @ pure, clean, elemental’ food’ like 
8 1: wheat biscuit, which contains, 
nothing ‘but Whole wheat steam-edeked, 
shredded and baked in the ‘cleanest, 
most hygienic food factory. in the world. 
In making: this food nothing is used but 
the whole wheat grain. It contains no 
yeast, no baking powder, no grease, no 
chemicals, no preservatives and no sea- 
soning of any kind. , 

Very few people know that two shred- 
ded wheat biscuits with milk or cream 
and a little fruit will supply more real 
strength-giving nutriment than meat or 
eggs and at acost of only four or five 
cents. ‘This is a fact, however, that 
will be readily affirmed by any phy- 
sician who knows anything about Dietet- 
ics. In the steam-cooking and shred- 
ding processes all the rich, body-building 
material in the whole wheat grain is 
retained and presented to the stomach 
in a digestible form. Being» made in 
biscuit form it is so easy to combine it 
with fresh or stewed fruits or creamed 
ere making a meal that is not 
only wholesome and palatable, but very 
strengthening and satisfying. 


Tue SANITARY DISHWASHER 


Washes, vinses, dries and lishes the 
most delicate China, LD ames Silver- 
ware as to § minutes. Cleans and 
$s dishes with scalding soap-suds 
ses them, completely removing all 
traces of food, grease, etc. Hands do not 
touch water, Saves , time, 
towels, breakage. All metal—com- 
4°. sts a lifetime. 
Escape the dredasry of dish- 
pes, as hund 
have. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONARY SERVICE 
FOR WIDE-AWAKE SCHOOLS 





Is your school on the lookout for a definite, workable, and alive-with- 
interest plan to serve the missionary enterprise? The World’s Sunday- 


School Association is providing such 
which brings the missionaries and Sunday-schools t 


a plan through a department 
ogether and 


arranges for sending left-over Sunday.school supplies to the foreign 
field. A glimpse of a mission field in Turkey that shows how the 
missionaries use pictures, and a glimpse of a Sunday-schoolin America 


sending out supplies on a | 


arge scale to mission stations, illustrate the 


possibilities of this plan. 


The Lady of the Pictures 


** | F I come to Sunday-school, will you 

ive me a picture?’’ This is froma 

Tittle bey who is trying to strike a 
bargain with the ‘Lady of the Pictures.’’ 
Another day a little grimy finger points as 
he passes, and the speaker explains to his 
companion, ‘*That’s the lady who gives us 
pictures,’’ 

**Did you give pictures in Sunday-school 
to-day ?’’ asks an anxious child who was not 
there. These are some of the remarks and 
questions that come to the ‘* Lady of the 
Pictures.’”’ Who would care to be the 
** Lady of the Decoration,’’ a ‘Lady in 
Waiting,”” or any other ‘‘Lady,’’ if she 
could be the ‘‘ Lady of the Pictures.’? How 
much pleasure there is in it. 

Part of it is a regular continued. story be- 
ginning back ten or fifteen years ago. The 
L. P. (short for Lady of the Pictures), in 
calling, came to a house built of reeds with 
no plaster, and. earth for a floor. The only 
opening was: the door, there. being no win- 
dows. Since there was nothing in the room 
for a seat, a saw-horse stool was borrowed 
from a neighbor for the visitor to sit on. But 
there, hanging on the rough reed wall, just 
opposite the door so that the, light might fall 
upgn them, were two pictures from a Sun- 
day-school picture-roll, The Lost Sheep, and 
The Prodigal Son, evidently the most prized 
treasures of the house. They had been 
given to little Michael in. the Sunday-school. 
It: was a Falaheen neighborhood, the only 
real pagans in the country, ‘The father told 
us that when the’ heighbors ¢ame to call, 
these pictures helped him in explaining how 
God feels toward us. © 

When little Michael was about fourteen 
he had to leave the day-school and help in 
the support of the family: Happening to be 
walking from Sunday-school with him one 
day, the L. P. inquired whether they still 
had the pictures, Very sadly he answered, 
‘sNo,’’ and explained that they were stolen 
one summer when they had gone to the 
fields to work, Naturally, some other pic- 
tures were given in their place, though not 
those special ones, 


N THE massacre three years ago both the 
father and Michael were killed, and now 
little twelve-year-old Samuel remains 

the sole hope of his widowed mother, The 
L. P. had a talk with him about studying, 
but he explained that he was working in a 
factory, so could not go to school. He rises 
when the whistle blows at three o’clock, 
and beginning at four o’clock, his regular 
day’s work is thirteen hours Again some 
new pictures were given, and a few words of 
encouragement added about his growing up 
to take the place of his father and brother. 
Among the pictures selected to be given was 
one of Stephen’s Martyrdom; but later it 
serimed too repulsive to be put in. Not so 


‘to Samuel’s mind. ‘That was evidently ¢he 


one he wanted, for next Sunday the L. P. 
was informed, ‘* You didn’t put in that pic- 
ture of Stephen you were going to give me.”’ 
Of course, he had to have it. Who knows 
the connection there may be in the child’s 
mind! We don’t know what it is to have a 
martyred father and brother. 

He is in his place in the Sunday-school 
every Sunday morning and again at the 
noon meeting for children, in spite of his 
hard work the other six days. 











THE WASTE 
OF 





is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 
worse. A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


WA K E FUL N E by, % fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 


fulness, and always without ill after-effects. 











Isn’t it worth while to be the Lady of the 
Pictures ? 
' It is just before Christmas and the L. P. 


‘goes down to her box of stores. This time 


is picture cards, They are tied up in a 
bundle according to size and quality. Care- 
fully she counts out 175 for the Gregorian 
kindergarten and about the same number for 
our own schools, ‘Those for the Protestant 
children are given according to deportment 
and scholarship, the child in each school 
having the highest mark choosing first as 
they are spread on the table. All are very 
happy in receiving these rewards. 

the L. P. goes home she meets the 
little children going home from the Gregorian 
kindergarten, They are showing their pic- 
tures to each other with happy faces and 
much talking. She smiles at their joy, for 
they do not , that she is the Lady of the 
Pictures. 

Again it is the day before Christmas and 
every one of the nine families of our com- 
pound is scrubbing its house in preparation 
for to-morrow’s callers. What pleasure a 
few pictures for the wall give them ! 

Who would be the ‘‘ Lady of ihe Decora- 
tion ’’ or any other ‘‘ Lady ”’ if-she might be 
the ** Lady of the Pictures ?’’ . 


% 
‘How to Take Up the Plan 


HE above story was received from a Con- 
gregational missionary in Turkey, and 
is true to the experience of missionaries 

anywhere, The Waste Material Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association is 
helping missionaries to obtain supplies of 
pictures by introducing them to a Sunday- 
school of their own denomination here in 
the homeland, Every Sunday-school or in- 
dividual having pictures which will do so 
much good abroad should be sending them 
regularly to some missionary for distribution, 
Write to the Rev. Samuel D. Price, 1416 
Mallers Building, Chicago, Illinois, stating 
your denomination in full, and a leaflet will 
be sent explaining fully the work the Waste 
Material Department of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, and also an introduction 
to a missionary. Since you have the pic- 
tures, the only additional cost will be that of 
postage, which is at the rate of two ounces 
for one cent, Illustrated papers are also in 
demand where English is spoken. 

This department is about three years oid. 
It began when a missionary from Laos said : 
‘* Frequently the only decoration in a native 
home is the label cut from a match-box.”’ 
This remark led to the work of interesting 
Sunday-schools in forwarding their used and 
left-over supplies of the large and small Sun- 
day-school lesson pictures. Then the call for 
illustrated papers came from the missionaries 
who work in fields where English is spoken. 
Thus far over 3,000 introductions to mission- 
aries havebeen sent out by Mr. Price. Fre- 
quently larger gifts are obtained. They are 
always being asked for. Just now two organs 
are on their way to a work abroad.. One is 
going to a Presbyterian missionary in Feroze- 
pore, India, and the other to a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
Baracoa, Cuba. Recently another organ. 
was sent to. Rentanchinatala, India, to a 
Lutheran missionary. 

Frequently wholesale gifts are received for 
distribution, and Sunday-schools have the 
opportunity to help in sending these to the 
missionaries. The Third Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Trenton, N. J., whose super- 
intendent is Mr. Edward W. Dunham, 
recently provided postage to forward copies 
of Torrey’s ‘‘ Gist of the Lessons ’’ and other 
supplies to one hundred and thirty-one 
mission stations. The interesting story of 
how another New Jersey Sunday-school 
forwarded packages to missionaries all over 
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the world was told by the Post-Telegram of 
Camden, N. J., and the account is reprinted 
in the following article. 


% 
A Unique “ Gist” Party 


{From the Post-Telegram of Camden, N. J.] 


ISSIONARY efforts on a scale more 
“far-reaching than ever at- 
tempted by any Sunday-school in the 
country were set in motion last night by tae 
school of the First Baptist Church, Camden, 
N. J. This was made possible by co-opera- 
tion with the Waste Material Department 
of the World’s Sunday School Association. 
This department had just received a gift of 
over four thousand copies of ‘Gist of the 
Lesson,” by Rev. R. A. Torrey, D.D., from 
the publishers, Fleming H, Revell Company, 
of New York and Chicago. All their sur- 
plus stock from both houses had been given. 
**Gist of the Lesson’’ is a yearly volume 
giving an exposition of the Sunday-school 
lessons for an entire year. The cost of these 
books at retail would have been over $1,000. 
They were of dates earlier than the current 
year, but the contents are of just as much 
value to the missionaries and their English- 
speaking helpers as when first printed. 
When the books were given to the World’s 
Sunday School Association the question arose 
about who would send them to the mission- 
aries.. The thoroughly alive superintendent 
of the First Baptist Bible School, John A. 
Rogers, 408 Elm Street, learning of the op- 
portunity, asked that the school of which he 
is superintendent might have a chance of 
accepting or declining the privilege. At 
once his school voted $40 for the postage 
and the World’s Sunday. School Association 
assumed all the expense of printing which 
was involved. 
The members of the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
of that Bible-school. met last evening and 
repared the books for shipment.’ It-was a 
usy.company. A special letter had. been 
printed explaining the source of the gift and 
the fact that the First Baptist Bible-school 
was paying the postage, . Four, copies of the 
**Gist of the Lesson’? were enclosed in 
each envélope. The envelopes. were ad- 
mee | to hundreds of missionary stations 
and each receiver was to kéep one of ‘the 
books and give the rest to other missionaries 
at that station or to native helpers who could 
read English. Thus a copy of the helpful 
exposition of the Bible was sent to thousands 
of missionaries. Thesé missionaries were 
not only Baptists but about one-half of all 
the missionaries supported by all the various 
foreign mission boards in the United States 
and Canada. The books were sent to every 
country on the globé where any missionary 
work is being done. 


NCLOSED with the books was'a copy of a 
poem written. by:Rev. L. Mench Cham- 
bers, of Merchantville, and printed un- 

der the auspices of the Syndicate of Love, also 
a celluloid calendar contributed by a friend. 
A printed reply envelope of Mr. Rogers was 
included that letters of thanks might be 
written, if desired, by the recipients. In 
about 12 weeks these letters will begin to be 
received by the First Baptist Bible-school, 
and their reading to the School will place 
them in very close touch with scores, if not 
hundreds, of. missionaries of all denomi- 
nations. A most vigorous missionary spirit 
will of course be developed in that school. 
It was.a busy company while the papers 
were being folded, envelopes addressed to 
evergwhere, and all enclosed in a heavy en- 
velope. Affixing the hundreds of five-cent 
stamps kept another group busy... When all 
the packages were ready the workers were 
grouped: about the shipment, and a flash- 
light was taken of the unique ‘ Gist’’ party. 
This picture will be used by the World’s 
Sunday School Association Waste Material 
Department in inspiring other schools to at- 
tempt similar work as opportunity offers. 
Last Friday over 1,500 Presbyterian quar- 
terlies were forwarded to Manila. They are 
left-overs from the third and fourth quarter 
of last year, but these same lessons will be 
studied in the Philippines beginning next 
July, just a year later than here. Yesterday 
fifty Junior quarterlies were started for Japan 
in response to a special request from a mis- 
sionary at Kure. The quarterlies were gifts 
of the publishing houses, and all freight and 
postage was supplied by those who are 
always eager to assist the missionaries in 
their work. Recently the Providence Litho- 
graph Company, the largest printers of Sun- 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease the antiecatie 
feet. Are you a 

oT Tee the as of your 

hoes? Many people wear shoes a 

ze smaller by shaking Allen's 





‘oot-Ease into them. the thin 
ing, hot feet and for Break- 
ing iv New Shoes. If you have 
tired, swollen, tender feet, Allen’s 
, Foot-Ease gives instant relief. We 
2 have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY 
IT TO-DAY. Soldeverywhere. 5c. 

Do not accept any substitute. 


} FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail, 
ee teen = ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 














Write to-day for the Calvert Book. It isa 
book that everyone who is saving money— 
or has money to invest—ought to have.’ It 
is full of interesting information for investors 
and tells in detail of this company and its 
seventeen years of successful experience. The 
Calvert ortgage a Deposit Company 
pays 5 percent interest on all money entrusted 
to its care Money begins to draw interest 
the day it is received, and it may be with- 
drawn at any time without notice In the 
entire history of.the company there has never 
been a day’s delay in the mailing of interest 
checks or in the repayment of principal when 
demanded 


It is an ideal savings or investment 
plan. Don’t fail te write for the book. 


“THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT CO. 
Calvert Biilding, - ~Baltiniore, Md. 








Help Your 
Evening Services 


Pamphlet by 

The Rev. Dr. John Clark Hill 
Sent for the asking. It tells 
of new methods with lantern 
slides in Church and Sunday 
School. We have an entirely 
new line. 


THE CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
836 Woodlawn Ave., Springfield, O. 


























HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1908. 

Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Juli cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not id. 35 cents b il. 
Po erneste siapiooneted fo preagilive Semetuee ope 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


The Schauffler Missionary Training School 
Micelanceibk: pastors’ epuiatants cond cammpecions Aare 


respond with the Principal, Mrs. Mary Wooster 
Cieveland, Ohio. 








Mills, 5111 Fowler Ave., S. E., 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in.all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.O.Pratt,Mgr. 





The only way to cure 
Corns—inn is to take them 
out by the roots. A-Corm Salve 


does that. Quick, safe, sure. 
15 cente at druggists’ or by mail. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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_ (Continued from preceding pare) 

day-school pictires “in the word, gave Mr. 
Price over 20,000 small fetare. carve sed 
man picture-rolls. en 
furn for about one-half of these. To 
show how valuable these cards are abroad 
the follo extract from a letter is given = 

«* Last y gel —- was — 
passing one of the shops, I saw one o: 

tiny girls hold up her picture-card, 
> a received from America, before = 

a middle-aged man) and te 

een ake Sed learned about it in easel, and 
that a little boy or girl in far-away America 
had sent this card to her, and wanted her to 
show the card and tell about King Jesus. I 
passed on, leaving the little one ‘uninter- 
rupted, for I felt she could, in her simple, 
child-like way, preach to the heart of this 
Hindu man a better sermon than I could. I 
thought of the little one at home who had 
set this wave in motion by simply sending 
her picture-card to tell the love of Jesus toa 
little girl in dark India.’’ 

Old as well as young are eager for these 
small picture-cards. The large pictures are 
used in street preaching and in all the mis- 
sion chapels. They are given as rewards for 
committing chapters and even books on the 
Bible to memory. 





Large publicity is boing given in the re- 
Ngtoat paper sa the various Sunday-school 
lesson-helps to the activity of this - 
ment for Beil Waste Material. 
who will assist write to Mr, Price for a leaf- 
let which explains the work in detail and 
for an introduction to a missionary. The 
denomination of the writer is always stated 
in full, and thus a missionary of that particu- 
lar church is assisted in his work. e only 
cost is the postage, which is either one cent 
for four ounces or one cent for two ounces, 
according to the things sent and their des- 
tination. The Japanese Government has 
been liberal enough to remit all duty cha 
when the pictures are for free distribution, 
and duty restrictions have’ been removed 
elsewhere. ‘The hospitals on the foreign 
mission field, as well as the leper asylums, 
are also being assisted by this helpful De- 
partment of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, 

Mr. Price took occasion last night to ex- 
plain that he is able to do this work without 
interfering in any way with his growing 
church work as pastor of Calvary ‘Presby- 
terian Church by using his minutes: which 
otherwise might be wasted, Some personal 
pleasures are given up, but helping thousands 
of*missionaries is well worth:all-the cost. 





[ A Man’s Qisestions Robert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. . 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-school work are treated in other departments of the paper. ‘ 


Question.—Is it; in your opinion, right for a 
Christian business man to sue for a debt, or 
should he, after employing other methods, let 
the debt go? 


F THE debtor is doing that which is 
morally wrong.in evading or refusing to 
pay his debt, or if a legal proceeding is 

the only possible way of ,entering a just 
claim, it is right. Christians have no right 
to connive at or promote wrong-doing, as 
they do connive at or promote it when they 
abstain from litigation directed against wrong 
and intended to secure, justice to the indi- 
vidual and the good of society. It is better, 
however, for a man not to lend money in a 
way that may require a suit for its collection, 
but to lend on such securities as adequately 
progect his loan, 





Question.—What methods and means do you 
consider of most importance in stimulating in- 
terest in missions, both home and forcign? We 
have a number of immigrants in our town (prin- 
cipally Italians) who do not embrace the Cath- 
olic religion, and I feel that a good work might 
be accomplished among them, but just how to 
reach them I cannot see, as they do not under- 
stand our language. We have discussed tlie 

roblem at our meetings, but a number think 
it would not be pleasant to have them (the 
Italians) among us at our church services, and 
so favor letting them alone. This, to me, does 
not seem like the Christlike attitude, yet I know 
of no way to proceed. 


WO good manuals of missionary meth- 
ods for arousing interest in the work 
at home and abroad are, ‘*‘ Manual of 

Missionary Methods,’’by J. Campbell White, 
published bythe Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City (5 
cents), and ‘*The Church Missionary Com- 
mittee,’’ issued jointly by the Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement and the Missionary 
Education Movement (5 cents). 

A good way to reach the immigrants is to 
combine religious teaching with the teaching 
of English. ‘Often those who desire to learn 
English will come for that purpose, and can, 
at the same time, be given religious instruc- 
tion. Mrs, L, C, Barnes has prepared a 
reader made up of biblical material for use in 
such efforts. It is publis!ied by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company under the title, ‘* Early 
Stories and Songs for New Students of Eng- 
lish (60 cents). 

If these immigrants do not understand any 
English, English preaching services would 
hardly be profitable to them, but ‘certainly 
the church should be hospitably open to 
them, and they ought not to be let alone. 
The church should go after them by individ- 
ual effort on the part of individual Christians, 





‘and by thé adaptation 6f spécial efforts to the 
needs of each special class of people. 

The children of the immigrants are always 
accessible. “They know English and respond 
to good will, and the shortest way to their 
parents may be through them, "°° 





Question.—A_ certain »churth-member~ had 


constantly declined to take’ public part in’! 


church, work because he did not think he could 
consistently do so on account of financial diffi- 
culties, Finally his pastor and others asked 
him to take charge of a certain branch of work. 
His pastor told him that it was clear that God 
had sent this work to him, and that it was 
clearly his duty to accept it, and that God 
would surely shape matters so that he could 
consistently go on with it. The man consented, 
went ahead, with at least seeming success. 
The difficulties, however, have been in no way 
removed, but rather augmented, and the man 
does not feel honest or consistent in his posi- 
tion. What ought he todo? He has not only 
prayed over the matter, but has tried to thrash 
it out with himself for years without results, 
and it finally made him rebellious and ugly, 
and for several years he practically dropped 
his Christian life. He came back to God, or 
tried to, with the determination to give every- 
thing to him, with a willingness to be active or 
remain inactive, as far as public work was con- 
cerned, and to let God have the right of way. 
It was with this feeling that he undertook what 
he did. Things do not work out-as he expected. 
He is in doubt as to what course he ought to 
pursue. He feels that he has made a mistake 
somewhere. 


ee ae ben depends on whether or 
not the financial difficulties involved 

the fact or the suspicion of dishonesty. 
If they did, the only thing to do is to atone 
for the dishonesty by repentance and restitu- 
tion. If it has been or is being so atoned 
for, then undoubtedly the influence and 
testimony of this man will be of value to 
Christ and his fellow-men, He can speak 


out of his own experience of the forgiving: 
and restoring love of God. If there was no’ 


dishonesty in his financial difficulties and no 
suspicion’ of any, then they have nothing 
more to do with the-matter than the weather 
or the condition ‘of the Japanese Emiperor’s 
health. Whether his finaricial difficulties 
disappear or increase, he has his duty as a 
Christian man ‘to serve Christ,.to do all:he 
can for Christ’s Church, and to help. his 
fellow-men, The difficulties will not impair 
his influence if every one knows that he is 
upright and true, and any failure to do his 
duty as a Christian in Christian work will 
only injure his character and diminish his 
power as a man, so that his difficulties will 
be likely to increase because of his lessened 
capacity to déal with them. 
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This is the Maid of fair renown 

Who scrubs the floors of Spotiess Town. 
To find a speck when she is through 
Would take a pair of specs or two. 

And her employment isn't slow, 

For she employs SAPOLIO. 


Ever since there have been homes, 
scrubbing has been considered the 
hardest part of the day’s work. 


SAPOLIO 


has changed that, and to-day, every 
surface, from the kitchen floor to the 
most delicate t in the parlor, can 
be kept pert y clean by SAPOLIO 
rubbed lightly on with a brush or a 
cloth, Be rinsed off with clear water. 
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weekly. at the following rates, for either old or 
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Serve. This Dish 


At Our Cost, Madam 








Serve It 


We Pay the Grocer 


bat ‘We propose this ta.you, Mrq, House 


wife. 


Go buy at your grocer’s—for 15 
cents —a package of Puffed Rice. 
Take with you the coupon printed on 
this page. 

Then the grocer will give you—at 
our expense—a ‘ro-cent package of 
Puffed Wheat, 


Serve the Puffed Rice for breakfast 
in ‘creat, or. mixed with fruit. 

But serve the Puffed Wheat—like 
bread or crackers —in cold, rich 
milk. 

Serve..it for luncheon or supper, 
between meals or at bedtime. 

Learn how the crisp, porous, nut- 
like grains taste in a bowl of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


These curious foods—Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice—were invented by 
Prof. Anderson, 

Millions of dishes every month are 
served on morning tables. 

And never was a breakfast so en- 
ticing. 

But summer is coming, and a sum- 
mer delight is Puffed Wheat or Puffed 
Rice in milk. 


Foods Shot 


Each grain is puffed by an internal 
steam explosion. 


The grains are sealed tip 'in bronze- 
stéel guns,” Then the guns are re- 
* ‘volved: for sixty minutes in a heat of 


55° degrees. 

‘ ‘The moisture in the graip is turned 
to steam by. this terrific heat. .When 
the guns are unsealed that steam 
explodes. . 

All the granules of grain are liter- 
ally blasted to pieces, so digestion 






Puffed Wheat, 10c -.... 
Puffed Rice, 


The grains. are as. crisp as crack- 
ers—four times as porous as bread. 

They melt in the mouth like snow- 
flakes. They are whole-grain 
foods, 

A hundred times in the coming hot 
weather you'll want this delightful 
dish, 

So we gladly bu 
you—to let you fin 


from Guns 


can instantly act. That was the 
main object of the inventor, 


one package for 
it out. 


The grains are parted to eight 
times normal size, but the coats of 
the grain are not broken, 


In every kernel a' myriad cells are 
created, each surrounded by toasted 
walls. 


The result is delicious, digestible 
grain—the most enticing cereals that 
you ever knew. 
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Tonight 


_.. Like Toasted Nuts : 
oe te aaa atere e meo 


—they are served in milk. 
They taste like toasted nuts. 
So girls use them in candy making. 


Good for 


Chefs ‘use them ih frosting cake, or 
to garnish a dish of ice cream. All. 
because of their nut+like taste. 


Ten Cents 





Our offer is this : 

Buy from your grocer one package 
of Puffed Rice, price 15 cents. 

Take this coupon with you, and 
the grocer will give you one package 
of Puffed Wheat. 

We will pay the grocer ten cents 
for your package of Puffed Wheat. 

Thus you get both these foods, and 
pay for only one, 


This offer is made so you may try 
both of them—so you may mix them 
—and to induce you to try them in 
milk, 


It means ten cents to you if you 
act now. 


Cut out this coupon, lay it aside, 
and present it when you go to the 
store. 








To the Grocer 


We will remit you ten cents for 
pave coupon when mailed to us, 
npperty signed by the customer, 
eit 





stated terms were complied with. 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago 





Sign and Present to Your Grocer ” 
Good in United States or Canada only 


This Certifies that I, this day, boughtone package of Puffed_ Rice, 
and my grocer included free with itone pac 


Pak ghee He Pepe ees BMT ELTY Sy ee PEC Sedvecb Brvccgcsaciee Pe es ee 
Addréssi. 
your assurance that the | -.- 


Dated... 


age of Puffed Wheat. 


Good Only When 


Puffed Rice is Purchased 





Vat bees erbvcdebdeobssecdsceun POLS 





Encore toast pond nit reidomned ct 


1912. 
coupons tea Shy 2052. 


velar eine 





NOTE : No family 
If your grocer shoul 





is entitled to present, more’than one cou i; 
be out of either Puffed Wheat. or Puffed 

hold the coupon until he gets new stock. 
supplied, he can get more stock very quickly, 


As every jobber is well 


Ten-Ceat Coupon 











The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 



































